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The Rhode Island State House at Providence. 





The Old State House at Newport. 
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The Rhode Island State-Houses. 


The progress of the smallest New England 
State is exhibited in a way to fix the fact in 
memory by the photographs reproduced on our 
front cover page. The subject of one is the old 
“Colony House” at Newport, built in 1739— 
twenty years before the time of that plain brick 
State-house at Providence, in which the “long 
term” of the legislature is held. From the his- 
torie west balcony of the old Newport structure 
the death of George II. and the accession of 
George III. were announced, and in more 
modern times the election of the governor and 
state officers has been proclaimed from this spot. 

Now the old Colony House passes into history 
as a venerable relic, to be treasured, not to 
be used. Soon the executive and legislative 
departments of the state will occupy the splendid 
edifice at Providence, shown in the other illus- 
tration. The corner-stone of this new Capitol 
was laid in October, 1896, and the structure, 
which is expected to cost about two million 
dollars, is well on its way toward completion. 
The picture proves that here the state has 

builded wisely and well. 
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A Brave Man’s Death. 


The full official reports of the recent melan- 
choly battle in the Samoan Islands, in which the 
combined American and British forces were 
defeated with considerable loss of life by the 
natives of King Mataafa’s party, tell the thrilling 
story of the death of young Ensign Monaghan 








ENSIGN JOHN R. MONAGHAN. 


as the result of his personal devotion to his 


superior officer, Lieutenant Lansdale. Captain 
White, of the cruiser Philadelphia, has given 
the Navy Department the most complete account 
of the incident. 

The American marines and bluejackets were 
ashore on April first to enforce the submission 
of the natives to the dominion of Tanu, the 
king who had been declared by the constituted 
authority, under the triple protectorate of the 
’ islands, to be the rightful wearer of the crown. 
In the midst of a thicket the American and 
British forees found themselves ambushed by 
the Mataafa party. The Americans had an 
automatic gun, in which Lieutenant Lansdale, 
the American officer in command, had great con- 
fidence. Twice it did not work when an 
attempt was made to fire it, and the lieutenant 
spent some time in overhauling it. Then a wire 
fence was reached, and more time was lost in an 
attempt to get the gun through it. 

Finally Lieutenant Lansdale was convinced 
that if any of the party were to escape, the gun 
must be abandoned and a retreat made. The 
gun was taken apart and its pieces scattered. 
Captain White tells what followed: 

“Prudence led him to deploy his men in open 
order. The thicket was so dense that after the 
order for retreat was sounded it was not possible 
for the groups to render each other mutual 
support. Lieutenant Lansdale was wounded 
below the knee soon after the Colt was aban- 
doned, and rendered incapableof marching. He 
was assisted by his men; one of them, N. E., 
Edsall (ordinary seaman), was mortally wounded 
while so doing. Lieutenant Lansdale also 
received a wound in his chest. 

“When Ensign Monaghan discovered that 
Lieutenant Lansdale was wounded, he used his 
best endeavors to convey him to the rear, and 
seizing a rifle from a disabled man, made a brave 
defence. But undoubtedly he fell very shortly 
after joining him; and the hostiles, flushed with 
success, bore down on our men in this vicinity. 
The men were not in sufficient numbers to hold 
out any longer, and they were forced along by a 
fire which it was impossible to withstand. 

“Ensign Monaghan did stand. He stood 


steadfastly by his wounded superior and friend 
—one rifle against many, one brave man against 
a score of savages. He knew he was doomed. 
He could not yield. He died in heroic perform- 
ance of duty.” 

Ensign John R. Monaghan was one of the 
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younger officers of the new American navy. He 
was born in Missouri, and was a graduate of the 
Annapolis Naval Academy. He had won his 
way by merit, and might well have looked 
forward to a brilliant career. The cause in 
which he lost his life—the cause of a king of 
a South Pacific group—was one in which no 
American could have very much personal inter- 
est; but his death was one of extraordinary 
heroism, and was the direct result of devotion to 
a superior officer. His country will hold him in 
an honor not a whit less than if he had died 
conspicuously on the bridge of one of the fighting 
ships at Santiago. 
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Fighting Bees. 


I firmly believe that bees are susceptible to 
something more than gentle handling in their 
toleration and antipathies for human beings, 
declares a lady of western Maine, whose success 
in bee-culture has given her more than a local 
reputation. My sister, for example, who used 
not to be afraid of bees and could handle them 
with impunity, dares not touch one to-day. 
Two years ago the bees began to sting her if she 
meddled with them ever so little, and so far as 
we could discover, there was no apparent reason 
for this change. As for me, I pick them up or 
brush them aside, always gently, of course, and 
rarely get a sting. A person who is inimical to 
bees is wise to leave them alone, for they are 
resentful and savage assailants. 

Notional these insects are, too, as one finds 
who lives among them. For some reason, 
unknown to me, the bees have several seasons 
manifested a preference for a particular hive. 
More than one swarm has wanted to occupy it. 
Until this past summer I have discovered them 
in time to separate the swarms and avert mischief. 
Last season a fine swarm took possession of this 
favorite hive, and a day or so later a second 
swarm settled on the outside of the hive. This 
second swarm were aliens—a different variety 
from mine. Before I discovered them they had 
begun to enter the hive, evidently intending to 
dispossess the original proprietots. As there 
was nothing to be done at the moment, I watched 
to see how the bees would settle the difficulty. 

After a few moments’ inaction, the hive-owners 
seemed aware that their home was in danger 
from the would-be usurpers. Thereupon fol- 
lowed a loud buzzing, and hundreds of bees flew 
excitedly from the hive. Soon the two swarms 
rose into the air, where a fierce battle was fought. 
So numerous were the bees that they seemed 
like a black cloud ten to twelve feet across. The 
dense mass swayed back and forth, and grew 
thicker or thinner as the conflict waged in one 
part or another. I could see dead and wounded 
bees fall by hundreds from the swinging cloud. 

For a half-hour or more the contest continued, 
and then the alien bees flew away, and the victors 
settled down on a low shrub in a compact mass. 
The hive was put beside them, and within a short 
time they had entered and were as quiet as if 
nothing had occurred. 

The dead and wounded bees left on the ground 
were mainly of the invading swarm, and there 
were several quarts of them. 
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A Hospital With a Great Name. 


Big sounding titles sometimes go down, even 
in the United States. It is therefore, perhaps, 
no great wonder that a hospital with so great 
and imposing a name as “The Hall of Ten 
Thousand Virtues’’ should have many patients. 
Dr. Charles Wenyon, the well-known medical 
missionary in China, tells a rather amusing story 
of this same Hall of Ten Thousand Virtues. 

When Doctor Wenyon opened his mission, men 
came from great distances to be cured of their 
ailments. The literati, who are the instigators 
of outrages against foreigners in China, saw these 
crowds flocking to the mission, and decided that 
they also ought to open a hospital. A staff of 
native doctors was found, and a splendid 
building provided. It was called The Hall of 
Ten Thousand Virtues, but among the ten 
thousand virtues was not the virtue of healing. 
There were plenty of patients, but no cures. 

Two afflicted friends came to Fatshan, and 
one decided to go to Doctor Wenyon’s hospital, 
while the other went to the rival establishment. 
In three weeks Doctor Wenyon’s patient was 
well, and naturally enough he went to see his 
friend at the other hospital. Ile did not see 
him. The friend was dead, but the doctor 
whom he saw consoled him with the assurance 
that they had buried him in a splendid coffin. 
Coffins seemed to be very necessary articles in 
that hospital. They laid in a big stock of them. 

At last there came to Doctor Wenyon’s hos- 
pital a learned and stately gentleman belonging 
to the upper class. He was suffering from a 
painful disorder, and needed surgical treatment. 
He hired a private room, and Doctor Wenyon 
operated upon him. Ina fortnight he was well. 
Until now he had not disclosed his identity, but 
before he went away he said, “You may like 
to know who I am, and I want to tell you 
because I am grateful for being cured of this 
terrible disease. I am the head doctor of The 
Hall of Ten Thousand Virtues.” 

Its virtues had not proved sufficient to make 
him put his trust in them. 
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By Mildred C. Watkins, 


ONG before the afternoon when Bettina 
Mazzi won the gold-piece by outclimbing 
her schoolmates, they had called her 

Bettina l’esprit-auz-pieds, because she was so 
dull at tasks intellectual and so clever in 
ascending cliffs. More than ever the young 
people called her this, which means Bettina- 
brains-in-the-feet, that afternoon. Now Pietro, 
her crippled brother, to whom she had given 
her winnings, was angry whenever he heard 
this name, although he knew it was not given 
in real unkindness. ° 

“‘Bettina’s brains are in her heart,’ Pietro 
would say, “and there are no brains so good.’ 

After all the school exercises—of which the 
climbing competition had been a part—were 
finished, the Mazzi family started to go home, 
their chalet being far up the mountainside; but 
Monsieur Seppi called to the father, “Wait, 
Mazzi, I would talk to thee about thy children 
—these two, Bettina and Pietro. Never have 
I seen a quicker mind than Pietro’s. God has 
given you a precious gift in him. Some day 
he may take my place here as pastor of this 
flock, for he is also a good boy, except that his 
temper is too rash.’’ 

“Pietro has no temper but when the other 
children tease me and call me that name. 
Then he tries to strike with his crutch. At 
home Pietro gets angry never. It is only that 
he does not like the others to say I am so 
stupid.” 

“Bettina,” said her mother, “what meanest 
thou by meddling when old people are talking? 
To thy father, thy grandfather and me Mon- 
sieur Seppi would speak. Excuse her, sir, she 
loves Pietro so that she can’t bear it to be said 
he ever does wrong.” 

The old man laid his hand kindly on the 
little girl’s head. ‘“Thou didst climb wonder- 
fully well, but what hast thou done with thy 
money ?”” 

The question loosened Bettina’s tongue. “I 
gave it to Pietro, that he may take it and bea 
scholar on it. And oh, Monsieur the Pastor, 
let me stop school that I may earn more 
money for Pietro! There are no brains in my 
head. The good God put them in my feet, just 
as He put all in Pietro’s head and not any in 
his feet. Then Pietro will never be angry if 
he does not hear the others teasing me.” 

The minister put his arm around the eager 
child. “It was of this very thing,” he said, 
“that I wished to speak, and knew not how 
to begin, and feared to hurt your feelings. 
Bettina says truth ; she cannot learn her books. 
I do not wish to punish her for what is not her 


the following year, 1859, Italy, with the 
help of France, strove to free herself from 
Austria. The mother of the Mazzis, an 
Italian by birth, bravely gave up her 
husband and three sons to fight for her 
country, although there were left only the 
three younger children, Guido, fourteen 
years old, Bettina and Pietro. ‘Tourists 
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| want, that I may fill it for thee when it is time 
| for thee to be a scholar.”’ 
Her mother had, at her request, fixed to the 
box a stout chamois-skin strap, so that it could 
be placed, knapsack fashion, on her back. 
Mrs. Mazzi wiped away a tear. “Never 
|} again wilt thou be able to earn money by the 
| brains in thy feet. Would the good God had 
put them in thy fingers, that I 
might teach thee the lace pat- 
terns.”’ 

“Fear not, mother,” said 








Bettina, cheerfully. ‘The good 
God would not put my brains 
in my feet if they were to be 
wasted, and I will do the best I 
can with my stupid fingers.” 

“Ever thou wast a dear, good 
child, brains or no brains,’’ said 
her mother, kissing her heartily. 

Solferino is in the province 
of Mantua, and small as it is, 
with not a thousand inhabitants, 
its name was soon to be known 
throughout the world, for it was 
to be the witness of a great 
battle. It is on a hill, and its 
tower is called the “Spy of 
Italy,”’ for from its summit all 
the plain of Lombardy can be 
seen. 

Bettina smiled, for the first 
time since leaving her mother 
and Pietro, when she caught 
sight of the hill and its high 
tower. “‘Can I climb it, cousin ?”’ 
she asked, pointing. 

“What! Climb that tower?” 

“Oh, I loved to climb, way up 
on the mountains where you can 
see the sky! Down here in 
Italy it is so flat.” 

“Can’t you see the sky now— 
miles of it? There are soldiers 
in the tower, so you can’t bother 
them, but the priest will let you 
climb the steeple. It is nearly as 
high, and only the pigeons are 
there for you to disturb. But 
nobody except a pigeon, I am 
sure, has been up in that old 
steeple since that hated Austrian 
flag was hoisted there. You will 
need a pair of wings for the 
job,” and she laughed. 

Bettina said she would climb 
that steeple the very first hour 
she was given to amuse herself, 
and she did. The upper ladders 
were scarcely more than rotten 
poles, but in the old belfry, with 
the pigeons fluttering around 
her, Bettina felt happier than 








‘*AND SO BETTINA * * * RODE BEFORE THE FRENCH DIVISION.” 


any where else. 

Twenty miles southeast lay 
Mantua, where were her mother 
and Pietro; she seemed nearer 
to them when her eyes could 


fault, yet how can I keep one pupil in or beat | it can be rightly said that one with such good | did not venture on Alpine trips in such | lessen the distance between them. 
one with the rod, if I keep her not in nor beat | sense of the heart is without brains. *Tis but | troublous times, and it was decided that it was 
her? The law demands that children go to| that her brains are not the sort for book- | better for the four to move down into Italy, 


school from six to twelve, but the law God 
has made against her going any longer to 
school is a higher command, and is written 


| learning. And many wise and much-knowing 


| people have I seen who could neither read nor | 
| write. *Tis but folly to believe that there are 


where Mrs. Mazzi could resume her old trade 
of lace-making. 
Soon evil tidings came from the war—that a 


plainly in our sight. Take her home with | no good brains except the brains for books. | Swiss company had been captured, and as no 


thee, Mother Mazzi, and teach her fingers. 
Maybe they will be as quick to move as her 
feet.” 


"Tis useless to send Bettina to school; let her | 


| try if she can earn money for Pietro.” 
| Bettina was overjoyed at all this. That) 


money reached her from her husband and sons, 
the mother was sure they were taken. Per- 
haps her tears, perhaps too close attention to 


“No,” said her mother in a bitter tone, | very night she begged her father to carve a the fine lace, brought on the cataract that | 
“there are no brains in her fingers, where a | box to hold the money which she was to earn | formed over one eye. No more lace could she | thought it perfectly plain. 


girl’s brains should be. What said my neigh- 
bors, when I was so proud to have a girl after 


|for Pietro’s education. Although they all | 
laughed at her high hopes, the father and | 


make. 
One by one the franes had to be taken out 


having four boys, and when I bragged because | brothers willingly promised to work at this box | of Bettina’s box; Guido found a place where 
she could walk by my side before the other | in their leisure moments, and to make it large | he could earn his food and clothes; a hat- 


babies born the same month in the parish could 
do more than crawl or climb up by a chair? 
They said I was too proud, and would be 
punished, and so I was.” 

“Beware thou be not punished for murmur- 
ing,” interrupted her pastor, sternly. 

“And have I not been? I mourned that my 
only girl did not love the house as women 
should, but was always with her father on the 
mountains, and Pietro fell, and so I have one 
child who cannot leave his home.” 

The old man lifted his cap reverently. 
“Seppina Mazzi, the good God giveth the 
chamois fleetness and sureness of foot; He 
siveth the fox cunning to outwit the hunters. 
Co each that which is needed. Some day thou 
mayest know why He has made thy Bettina 
like the chamois. 

“And I do not think,” he continued, “that 


enough to satisfy her demands. | 
| Every stroke of the knife she watched as | 
| the figures grew, and that summer the frances 
for Pietro did begin to come in, for more than 
| once the travellers who followed the path by | 
| the chalet asked Bettina to guide them to where 
|the Alpine flower, the edelweiss, could be 
| found, and bunch after bunch did she gather 
| and sell. 
| Every time the silver dropped into the long, 
| narrow box Bettina would exclaim, ‘‘ Now, 
| mother, seest thou not it is better for Pietro 
| that my brains are in my feet? Not father 
| even, nor any of the boys, could climb where I 
climbed for this edelweiss.”’ 
| “No, indeed,” said her father. “The child’s | 
| step is so light she can tread where only birds | 
can follow.” 
But this happiness did not last long. In| 


making cousin from Solferino offered to hire 
Bettina. 

“What can the girl do?” was the brisk 
inquiry. 

Mrs. Mazzi wrung her hands. “Naught can 
she do like the weaving of lace or sewing, or 


even the knitting of a stocking, her fingers are | 


so stupid; but she will obey you when you 
speak, and can bring water and drive a cow to 
pasture.”’ 

“T can plait straw,” said Bettina, holding 
up her hands. “Maria from Lucerne taught me 
how.” 

“Humph! that is just what I want. She 
can do the coarse straw plaiting. I will carry 
her back with me, then.” 

As the child clung to Pietro she whispered, 


| “1 shall take the box, Pietro. The rest of the 


money I have left in the bag, but the box I 


| 


At first it was only homesickness, only the 
pleasure of being nearer the loved ones, of 
| climbing as she used to do, that sent her high 
| in the steeple, but one Sunday, as she knelt in 
| the dim aisle, she heard the priest say, “The 
| nearer you climb to heaven the more certain 
will God answer your prayers.” 

It was the first sentence of a sermon she had 
| ever thought she understood, and poor child! 
she quite misunderstood this, although she 








Day by day did she clamber to the top of 
the steeple, that there she might pray that she 
might make the money to send Pietro to the 
university; that her mother might recover 
sight; that her father and brothers might get 
out of prison; that all of them might return to 
their Alpine home again. 

Then came wild excitement--the opposing 
armies were approaching! ‘There was much 
running back and forth and telling of war 
news. Bettina did not seem to grasp much 
| that was said; she patiently braided her straw 
in and out. After a while an Austrian soldier, 
who had strayed in because he was an acquaint- 
ance of her cousin’s, ceased recounting battle 
rumors and gossiped of Rome. He mentioned 
a wonderful cure effected on an acquaintance 
by a famous doctor at Rome. 

“It is like the miracles the saints work, so 
great are his cures. Lameness and blindness 
have been healed by him,’ so said the soldier. 

Bettina dropped her work. ‘To-morrow is 
a feast-day. I shall stay on the steeple all day 
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and pray the good God to give me money that 
the mother and Pietro may go to the miracle 
doctor.’’ 

“Why go up in the steeple?” they inquired. 

She repeated the priest’s words, and the two 
laughed loudly. 

“Dost thou think thou canst get near enough 
to the sky to hold thy apron up for gold crowns 
to be dropped into it?” And her cousin added, 
in a half-pitying, half-contemptuous tone, “She 
loves to climb. Her sense all lodged in her heels, 
and she was nicknamed at school, ‘Brains- 
in-her-feet.’ See how she took what the 
priest said. But it is of no use to try to 
explain it to her.” 

The next day—which was June 24, 1859— 
Bettina was in the steeple at sunrise, her 
precious box strapped to her shoulders, 
for she could not climb with it in her 
hands. 

The soldier, amused at her innocence, had 
jokingly said, “Be sure to hold up your 
apron for the gold to be dropped down,”’ and 
Bettina, never able to see a joke, had deter- 
mined to hold up her box. 

The little figure stood, her box lifted up in 
her outstretched arms, when a thundering 
sound, a violent jar of the steeple, startled 
her. The Battle of Solferino had begun, 
and a shell had exploded near where she 
stood. 

Frightened, she crept down; she would 
hold up her box to-morrow. 

All that day but one thought was agitat- 
ing Solferino—the battle. By evening the 
joyful news of the grand victory over the 
Austrians was known; the Austrian flag 
was torn from the tower; no one remem- 
bered the ancient one fluttering on the 
steeple. Shouting, hurrahing, intoxicated 
with gladness, the people streamed forth to 
meet their army, or that division that was 
to march in triumph to the village. Bettina 
rushed with the others; she knew it was a time 
of joy, and that her father might soon be free. 

In front of his company rode a French general, 
resplendent in his uniform, with two snow-white 
ostrich plumes curling over his military casque. 
For some inexplicable reason Bettina was entirely 
fascinated by these plumes. Did they remind 
her of the soft snow-clouds that rested on the 
peaks at home? At any rate, she saw nothing 
else. 

Suddenly the general caught sight of the 
Austrian flag still floating over the steeple. He 
reined up his horse fiercely. “How came that 
painted lie to flaunt in Solferino? Go, one of 
you, and haul it down!” 

Not a man stirred; the ominous holes in the 
steeple showed that it had been shattered by 
many a shell. A voice was heard: “A cannon- 
ball well directed would sever the flagpole. 
No need to risk life.’’ 


Bettina sprang forward. “JZ will pull it 
down!” 

The general regarded her. “You, child! You 
could not do it.’’ 

“Oh yes, monsieur, I often go up the 
steeple.”’ 


“You do? Wonderful! Here, then. If you 
succeed when my braves have feared to try, 
you shall choose your own reward. What shall 
it be?” 

Bettina hesitated; she had not desired any 
reward. 

“Give me the white things you wear on your 
head!’ she cried. 

The general laughed with delight. A thou- 
sand gallant Frenchmen laughed with him. The 
child seemed to be so chivalrous of heart, and to 
have paid the white-plumed conqueror so magnif- 
icent a compliment! 

Bettina wondered why they laughed. She 
did not hear her cousin say, “Little idiot! Why 
not ask for money?’ because she was running 
off toward the steeple. 

Not a sound broke from the crowd as through 
the windows could be seen the slight figure 
mounting higher and higher. A voice might 
make the tottering structure fall. Out on the 
belfry she came. Carefully she pulled the rope 
until the fluttering folds were within reach. By 
her side hung her shears for straw - cutting, 
and in a few minutes the flag lay on the pave- 
ment. 

Still no cheer arose, for the deseent was as 
perilous as the ascent; but when the maiden 
stood among them once more, the men sent up 
huzza after huzza, and the general put his plumes 
over her black tresses. 

“Bring a little horse for her!” eried the gen- 
eral. “She shall ride by my side. Never saw I 
a braver child!’ 

And so Bettina, mounted on a led pony, rode 
before the French division with no more vanity 
than if her brains had been the wisest ever put 
into a head. 

Nor was this all. At the close of the parade, 
the general told her to hold her apron that he 
might fill it with gold crowns. She tremulously 
offered her box instead; then the general ques- 
tioned her. Soon the story of the box was 
known, and it was filled to the lid. 

The very next morning began her journey 
with her mother to the miracle doctor, first to 
Mantua and then to Rome. The fame of her 
brave exploit went before her, and her whole 
way was an ovation. Not an innkeeper would 








take a soldo from the contents of that box. The 
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great doctor refused to charge such a patriotic 
maiden, although he removed the cataract from 
her mother’s eye and so benefited Pietro that he 
could do without his crutch, only a slight limp 
marring bis walk. 

Pietro is pastor at Murerne, as Monsieur Seppi 
predicted. Larger towns have tempted him 
with more influential positions, professorships 
have been offered him, but he will not leave his 
native place. 

“Bettina it suits best here, and to her I owe 
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everything,” is the reply to the urging of his 
friends; and very happy is Bettina as his devoted 
housekeeper. 

The most cherished possession of the pretty 
manse is a quaintly carved box in which are 
carefully treasured two long ostrich plumes, and 
every time Bettina takes them out, to see that 
no moth has hidden in them, she clasps her 
hands and “thanks the good God who put not 
my brains in my head, but where they could 
help Pietro.” 
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AWAGON-LOAD OF FIRES» Lewis B Miller. 








N a pleasant day in early winter, apout 
QO a year after we had settled on the Little 

Pecan Creek, I yoked up Lep and Coaly, 
the oxen, and put. them to the wagon. I was 
going for a load of straw to Johnson’s place, 
six miles north, toward the head of the Little 
Pecan. 

Two miles from home I came to the house 
where Sinclair McCarty, a boy of my own age, 
lived. As he was a good hand at stacking or 
loading straw, father had suggested that I stop 
and get him to go with me. But his mother told 
me that he had gone hunting, and had been out 
an hour. 

I drove on. Johnson would help me load the 
straw; but while jolting through the woods, I 
saw MeCarty’s dogs run across the road, and 
knew that Sinclair was near. A few shouts 
brought him to the wagon. He was very tall 
for a boy of sixteen, very thin, and had a 

nose. 

“Well, what do you think of my new gun?” 
was his first remark, as he held the weapon up 
for inspection. ‘Traded my saddle for her,” he 
explained. : 

Sinclair’s “new” gun was an old army musket, 
but he had never owned a gun before, ard was 
very proud of it. 

“How does it shoot?” I asked. 

“Don’t know. Just got my ammunition this 
morning, and hayven’t seen anything to shoot at 
yet. She’s all right, though; you can tell that 
by looking at her.” 

He consented to go with me, and as we jogged 
along, he showed me his new powder-horn, which 
he had made himself. It was a large one, now 
nearly full of powder. It hung on one side of 
him, and an ammunition-bag of undressed deer- 
skin hung on the other. 

Scarcely had we left the woods when a mule- 
eared rabbit jumped out of the prairie grass by 
the road and went hopping off, but sat down 
about thirty yards away. 

“Now just watch her tumble the mule-ear!” 
said Sinclair, for with borrowed guns he had 
become a fair shot. 

Stopping the oxen, I went and stood at their 
heads to keep them from running away. At the 
report of the musket the big rabbit darted off 
like a streak. Sinclair stood staring after it, as 
if expecting every moment to see it drop dead. 
When it had disappeared over the ridge, he 
rubbed his shoulder, looked into the muzzle of 
the gun, and finally squinted his eye along the 
barrel. 

“She looks all right, and the barrel’s straight 
enough,” he remarked, in a puzzled, serious way. 
“Don’t see why she don’t shoot straighter. 
Nearly kicked my shoulder off, too.” Later, 
while reloading, he said, ‘‘She’s a little hard on 
the trigger. Guess I must have pulled her up 
when I pulled her off.’’ 

But after three more fruitless shots at “mule- 
ears’”’ as we drove along, he threw the musket 
on the ground. 

“If that was what the Confederate soldiers 
had to fight with, no wonder our side got licked!” 
he exclaimed, angrily. 

“Pick it up and bring it along,” I said, laugh- 
ing. . “You'll need it Christmas. It makes a 
terrible noise,’’ for it is at Christmas-time Texas 
boys set off their fireworks. 

Sinclair took up the musket. “I’ll trade ehr 
off the very first chance I get!” he declared, 
angrily. ‘Somebody has got to pay me for that 
saddle.” 

Sinclair was a born trader. He had a reputa- | 
tion among the boys for getting the better in | 





swappings, but for once he had been badly 
cheated, and was angry over it. 

“What’ll you trade it for?” I asked, skeptically. 

“Never you mind. That saddle was worth 
ten dollars, and I’ll get something just as good.’’ 

“Let’s be travelling. We'll soon be where I 
saw the deer last week. You’d better put in a 
load of buckshot,” I suggested. 

He poured nearly a handful of powder into 
the gun. “I'll put in a load that is a load—one 
that’ll scatter all over the country !’’ he declared. 
“If there’s a deer between here and the Big 
Pecan, I'll get it.’”” Then he wadded-up a piece 
of newspaper and rammed it down on the 
powder. 

“You'll get kicked heels over head,” I 
remarked, from some experience with a musket. 

“Let her kick!” was his reply, as he hammered 
the powder till the ramrod bounced out of the 
barrel. “I’m going to put in ammunition enough 
to kill something, if she kicks me clean out of 
the county!” 

Then Sinclair went on ahead and walked all 
the rest of the way, but saw neither deer nor 
anything else at which he cared to shoot. 

Johnsen helped us put the straw on the frame. 
We threw off our coats and worked and worked, 
till the wagon disappeared and the straw on it 
rose high above the oxen. When finished, the 
huge load looked like a strawstack on wheels. 
The straw was so very dry and light that it 
would not pack well. 

To bind the load, a rope tied to the fore end of 
the frame was passed back over the straw, pulled 
down till it cut deep, and tied to the hind end of 
the frame. I tossed Sinclair’s coat, powder-horn 
and ammunition-bag up to him, and reached up 
the musket. Then, getting the oxen started into 
the road, I stepped upon the wagon-tongue, 
climbed the rope hand over hand, and sat on the 
front end of the load. 

Sinclair put down the gun, with the pointing 
muzzle behind, stuck the powder-horn into the 
straw to keep it from sliding off, crawled forward 
and sat by my side. He was in a good humor 
now. 

Night must overtake us long before we could 
get home, and from the smoke rising beyond the 
ridge, we knew that the prairie was burning. 
At dusk we saw the fire itself on top of the 
ridge. Night had already settled down when 
we rounded a point of timber and came upon the 
burning grass. 

The fire had come over the ridge in a V-shape, 
little end first. As there was no wind to speak 
of, the apex had stopped at the road, and the 
two blazing lines were now separating, one 
slowly burning toward us and the other from us. 

Coaly, a bad-tempered beast, puffed and puffed 
as we approached the first fire, and tried to turn 
out of the road, but Lep jogged along compla- 
cently and refused to turn. Soon the wagon had 
passed the narrow front of fire, and was moving 
between unburnt prairie on the left, and black- 
ened, smoking ground on the right. 

Soon we overtook the other line of fire. The 
blaze near the road was only a few inches high, 
the grass there being very short. We saw no 
danger in passing on, and to this day I don’t 
know how the accident happened. Possibly the 
straw was hanging lower than we thought, but 
more probably the blaze had just reached a 
bunch of high grass or a tall, dry weed, and 
running up, set fire to the straw. The light 
of the burning prairie kept us from discovering 
that we were afire till the wagon had gone 
several yards. 

The first thing we knew, flames were leaping 
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up from the right fore corner of the load, from 
a part of the fore end, and from over a larzoy 
part of the right side! 

We both sprang to our feet, shouting, “Whoa! 
with all our might, and the wagon had nearly 
stopped, when the oxen turned their heads to see 
what the light behind them meant. One look 
was enough. With a snort and a plunge (: oaly 
started. Even lazy old Lep was panic-stricken, 
Away they went! 

As the wagon bounded forward, Sinclair and 

I tumbled backward on the straw. The 
oxen were galloping with the big but light 
load jumping and rocking behind them, 
The rush of air swept the fire over the 
straw. Before we could get up smoke 
and flame were in our faces. Blinded and 
confused, we scrambled to the side and 
dropped off, glad to escape in any way. 

When we fell, we rolled over and over in 
the grass, jarring ourselves and bruising our 
knees and elbows. By the time we had 
risen and recovered our presence of mind, 
the oxen and wagon were a hundred yards 
down the road, and still running. The 
flames had spread over the whole top of the 
load, and were leaping forward. 

“Come on!” I eried to Sinclair. And 
after the wagon I ran, shouting to the oxen 
at every jump. Being a pretty good runner, 
I gained on them, and had got within 
twenty yards of the wagon, when | heard 
Sinelair yelling behind me: 

“Look out there! You'll get shot!” 

In my frantic eagerness to stop the oxen, 
so as to get them loose and save the wagon, 
I had. forgotten all about that old musket, 
half-full of powder and buckshot, on top of 
the blazing straw; but now I stopped sud- 
denly, and ducked my head in my fright. 

“Don’t get close!” cried Sinclair, catching 

up withme. ‘“‘She’s likely to go off any moment!” 

But I exclaimed desperately, “We must do 
something, or lose everything—the oxen, too! 
Let’s run round to the side of the wagon!” 

“No, we won’t!” replied Sinclair. ‘‘No telling 
which way that gun’s pointing by this time. 
Keep back till she goes off. Then we can —” 

Rip—bang—boom! A stream of fire shot out 
almost over our beads as the old army musket 
exploded! The buckshot whistled over us. At 
the flash we had both started to run. 1 caught 
my toe in the grass and fell. At the same moment 
a sharp pain ran through my knee. I was badly 


frightened. 

“I’m shot!” I exclaimed, getting upon my 
feet. 

“Where?” asked Sinclair, returning to my 


assistance. 

“Here in the knee. I felt the buckshot go in. 
It—no, I’m not, either!’’ I eried, laughing with 
relief as I plucked out a big grass-bur that I had 
fallen on, and threw it away. 

We started after the wagon again, but remem- 
bered the powder-horn. 

“It’s got two pounds in it,’ said Sinclair. 
“The musket wasn’t a patchin’ to what that 
powder’]] do when it goes off. It’ll blow every- 
thing sky-high.” 

“O goodness! The oxen will be killed and the 
wagon blown to pieces!” 

Since the explosion, Lep and Coaly were 
running faster, and the flaming load of straw 
was bouncing and swaying down the road. We 
ran after it, keeping as close behind the danger- 
ous thing as we dared. The prairie around was 
brightly lighted. Wisps of blazing straw had 
begun to fly off behind. Sinclair's two dogs 
were racing along by the wagon. 

The powder-horn had been pretty deeply 
buried in the straw. The oxen must have run 
nearly a mile, and Sinclair and I were both 
panting loudly, and I was beginning to hope 
that in some way there might not be an explosion, 
when the flames, which had been leaping high, 
shot far higher, spreading out as they rose. An 
instant later we heard a terrific report. ‘The air 
far above the wagon was full of fire and blazing 
straw. 

Fortunately the powder, being high up in the 
load and confined only in the thin horn, had 
exerted its force upward. Aside from scattering 
the surface straw, and making a loud noise and 
a big flash, it did nothing at all. 

Poor Lep and Coaly! They had been panic- 
stricken before, but now they left the road and 
broke into mad flight across the prairie. The 
wagon-load of fire bounding along bebind them 
seemed no encumbrance. 


“No danger—now!” cried Sinclair, breath- 
lessly. “‘Let’s catch ’em—if we can!” 
We increased our speed. The blazing straw 


scattered by the wagon was setting fire to the 
prairie, and we had to keep on one side. Soon 
the oxen circled to the right, making straizht for 
the ridge. We cut across the prairie, siving @ 
few hundred yards, and were again near the 
2 had 

“If we can—only—only over—overtake ‘em- 
I gasped, as weran. ‘“Wagon’s gone—I guess— 
but we can—we must—must save—the oxen! 
Won't do to—to let *em—burn—to death "’ 

“No—that it—won’t !’”” panted Sinclair. “And 
if we can only get—get her out—before she’s— 
she’s burnt—too much—I can—trade her for— 
for a—” He did not say what he want! 
trade the musket for. 

Seon the wagon passed over the ridge and 
started down the sloping prairie beyond. 
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reaching the highest ground, we stopped, puffing 
loudly. As we stood resting, with gasping lungs 
and pounding hearts, we watched the wagon 
rush down the slope. It certainly made a brilliant 
spectacle, The rope, which had cut so deep into 
the straw that the fire could not get to it at first, 
had by this time burnt in two, so that the straw 
had jolted loose and blazed fiercely. The rocking 
and plunging wagon threatened every moment to 
turn over, but always righted itself. The dogs 
still kept near it. Fire enveloped the whole load 
now, and the flames were leaping many feet 
skyward. A rain of blazing straws fell from 
the wagon upon the dry grass, which quickly 
flamed up, making a fiery trail behind that ox- 
drawn comet. 

At the time I was afraid that Lep and Coaly 
were scorched; but, as afterward appeared, they 
were only panie-stricken. Even the hair on their 
tails was seareely singed. The upright pieces in 
front prevented any of the straw from falling 
forward, and so fast did the wagon keep going 
that the flying wisps and the heat, too, must have 
been swept backward by the rushing air. 

Presently Lep and Coaly swung to one side. 
The wagon was running too fast to turn short. 
Up rose the hind end in the air, and over it went, 
hurling fire many yards beyond! The frame 
stopped on its side, leaning against the straw, 
and the wagon rested on the frame. 

The oxen had been nearly jerked off their feet. 
They struggled wildly, tearing the wagon loose 
from the frame, and dragged it on its side till it 
turned entirely over. They might have dragged 
it to pieces, but the twisting broke the tongue 
loose from the yoke. Once free, they plunged 
away across the prairie at breakneck speed. 

Sinclair and I were already running down the 
slope. We did not bother about the oxen; they 
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could take care of themselves now. The prairie 
grass was burning all around the straw, in a 
widening circle, so that we could not get near the 
straw and frame, but we righted the overturned 
wagon, and kept drawing it back till the circle 
was large enough. Then we gave 1s 

it a push through the blazing grass, ® 
and left it standing on the burnt 
ground. 


We then took a running start, 
jumped over the prairie fire into the ; 
blackened circle, and drew near to ~~% 
the burning straw and the hay- 
frame. Sinclair gazed sorrowfully 
into the fire‘and thought of his loss. 

“She was a good gun—a mighty good gun,” he 
sighed. “If we’d only saved her, I could have 
got a fine trade for her from somebody. Guess, 
though, I’d have kept her to hunt with. Oh, 
you needn’t laugh! I know she didn’t shoot so 
overly well the first few times, but that must 
have been because I didn’t know how to load 
her. I’d never loaded a musket before. That 
last shot sounded mighty like it would have 
killed something if it had had half a chance.” 

“That’s so, Sink,” I said, “but don’t worry 
about the old thing. Hunt up another one. The 
owner will be glad to trade it to you for a pocket- 
knife. It was a pity, though, that you lost so 
much good powder. What tickles me is the way 
that wagon was saved. If we’d stopped the 
oxen before they upset it, as we tried to, we 
couldn’t have got the load off, and straw, wagon 
and all would have burnt up before our eyes, in 
spite of everything we could do. Lucky turn- 
over for me.” 

A little later, after we had rested and after the 
prairie fires had opened a way for us, we turned 





and trudged off toward home. 














HE Rev. Adoniram Drew 
was pacing to and fro in his 
little study, and every foot- 
step seemed to fall upon his 
daughter Angelica’s heart. 
He had stayed at home from 
church-meeting because she 

had persuaded him, much as the widow per- 

suaded the unjust judge, to write a letter to 
the church, which Deacon Mudgett was to 
read. He could not bear to hear it read— 
the dear, sensitive, unpractical father ! 
Angelica did not repent of what she haq 
done, but she thought the increase of salary 
should have been given without the asking ; 
she thought the people should have known 
that a man with three children could not 
live on six hundred dollars a year. They 
certainly knew that he wrote beautiful 
sermons that had been copied in the papers, 
and that before they came to Holdfast he 

had received a call to a city church at a 

salary of fifteen hundred dollars. 

That city call had given Angelica dazzling 
visions. She had owned to herself, for one 














breathless moment, that she would like to “‘caREsstNGLY UPON HIS 


be another kind of a girl altogether—a girl 

who went to symphony concerts, wore “picture” 
hats, and could buy a bunch of violets or a box 
of chocolates whenever she liked. 

But dazzling visions are not for a gifl whose 
endless problem is to stretch a dollar over five 
dollars’ worth of needs. 

Her father had been too ill to minister to any 
parish for many months before they came to 
Holdfast, and a small accumulation of money 
had disappeared with astonishing eelerity. The 
minister’s modest letter had asked for an increase 
of only a hundred dollars; Angelica would have 
made it two hundred if she could have had her 
way. The Rey. Adoniram Drew had singular 
limitations of judgment in practical affairs. 

As Angelica made the apple sauce for supper, 
she reckoned up how many things could be done 
with the hundred dollars. 
And Second-Cousin Sarah 
Ponsonby had written that 
she was going to send them 
another box. She had once 
before sent them a box of 
clothes which her children 
had outgrown or discarded. 
There were not only the 
finest of jackets and trousers 
for the boys, but some dainty 
clothes that had belonged 
to Mrs. Ponsonby’s daughter 
just Angelica’s age, who was 
one of those happy sym- 
phon y-concert-flower-and-candy girls. There had 
even been bits of lace and ribbon in that box— 
inost gratifying bits of lace and ribbon. 

" By the time that the apple sauce was made, 
nection felt so happy and hopeful that she 
*ared she had punished little Adoniram too 
Severely for running away from school to go 
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By Sophie Swett. 


fishing. She had sent him to bed for the whole 
day on a diet of bread and water. Still Adoniram 
was nine now,—old enough to know better,— 
and his truancy must be stopped before it came 
to his father’s ears and worried him. 

But she certainly had been wrong to snub 
fifteen-year-old Freeman for making a stupid 
joke, when he said that the church people showed 
a sense of the fitness of things in making Deacon 
Mudgett moderator of the 
meetings. Freeman was too 
serious for his years; he 
ought to be encouraged in 
making jokes, even if they 
were poor ones. Deacon 
Mudgett was moderate; 
perhaps the church had only 
been too slow to think how 
little her father was paid. 

The quarter’s salary- 
would be due in a few 
weeks; Angelica felt almost 
as if she had the additional 
twenty-five dollars im her 
hand! 

A knock at the front door. 
Angelica peeped into the 
little entryway, and saw her father open the 
door to Deacon Mudgett. She stood waiting by 
the door, and the bubbling of the apple sauce 
upon the kitchen stove and the thumping of her 
heart seemed to be keeping time with each other 
in a queer chorus. 

How little a hundred dollars meant to Deacon 
Mudgett—a rich man for Holdfast, the proprietor 
of the paper-mills down by theriver! Of course 
so little could not be refused! 

He was going. She heard her father close 
the door, and then—she knew how it was as 
soon as she saw his face—the long, gentle, medi- 
tative face with the thoughtful frown between 
the brows. 

“We must be patient, dear little daughter,’ he 
said, gently. ‘““The church voted against us. It 
was felt that the increase could not be afforded 
with—with the depression in certain branches of 
industry, and perhaps a hard winter in pros- 
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“Tsn’t it in prospect for us?’”’ began Angelica, 
and checked herself suddenly. She reached up 
—he was a tall man—and laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon his shoulder. 

“Tt will all come right, daddy dear! I must 
learn to be a better manager,” she said. “But 
they’re mean, all the same!’”’ she added, sotto 
voce, and dashed out of the house. The orchard 
glooms were kindly coverts when stormy tears 
must have their way. 

She did not pause in her flight, although she 
saw a woman coming in at the back gate—a 
woman who looked somewhat like a beggar or a 
tramp, or perhaps one of the women who worked 
in the paper-mills. There were foreigners there, 
Germans and Swedes. If she asked for any- 
thing, her father would empty the larder, thought 
Angelica; but that seemed a small matter just 
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now. There was scarcely a trace of the tears on 
her cheeks when she returned to the house— 
somewhat hurriedly, at last, for it had occurred 
to her suddenly to make some popovers for 
supper, and to opena jar of the damson preserves 
that she had made from the fruit of 
their one plum tree. This was Free- 
man’s disappointment, as well as hers, 
and at fifteen there is a little conso- 
‘ lation in popovers and plum preserves. 
. Perhaps, too, the recreant little 
, Adoniram should have just a taste. 
. | Life should not be made too hard when 
one is nine. 

As soon as the popovers were in the 
oven, she went up to the unfurnished wood- 
shed chamber, where she kept her preserves. 
Alas! a jar of the plums had been opened, and 
half its contents were gone! Juice had been 
spilled upon the floor, and it marked the track 
of a small, bare foot along the 
entryway to Adoniram’s room. 

There was only stern severity 
for the culprit in Angelica’s 
heart as she opened the door of 
his room. Adoniram lay in bed, 
with closed eyes, evidently 
struggling for an appearance of 
repose upon his perturbed and 
sticky countenance. He opened 
his eyes and blushed vividly 
beneath his sister’s long, re- 
proachful gaze. 

“You—you needn’t ’a’ took 
my clothes away, anyhow!” he 
said, at length. “I wasn’t 
going to put them on.” 

“Your clothes?” Angelica’s 
glance wandered in surprise to 
the chair upon which Adoniram’s 
small habiliments had hung—the now empty 
chair. 

“I—I just went to look out the back room 
window, because somebody kept knocking and 
knocking at the back door, and when I came 
back my clothes were gone. I—I stayed a little 
while.” 

Adoniram had one great and golden virtue: 
he was truthful. 

Angelica went out of the room in silence. 

“Only four, and pretty small ones!’ he called 
after her, with plaintive penitence; but she did 
not heed. A startling, painful suspicion had 
driven all other thoughts from her mind. 

Her father came out from his study to meet 
her as she descended the stairs. 

“I—I tried to find you. There was a poor 
woman here,” he said. “She works in the mill; 
a Swede, I think. Her little boy, who also 
works in the mill, has had a fever, and they 
were obliged to destroy his clothing for fear of 
infection. He has not been able to return to his 
work because she was too poor to buy him more. 
She has four children younger than he, and she 
seemed to be utterly destitute. I found an 
every-day suit of Adoniram’s in his room. I 
remembered the promised box from Cousin 
Sarah Ponsonby, and it seemed quite providen- 
tial.” The minister hesitated slightly, looking 
with meek inquiry into his daughter’s severe 
young face. “It—it seemed a leading that the 
boy was just Adoniram’sage. I thought Adoni- 
ram might wear his Sunday suit for a few days, 
if the one he has on is not fit for school.” 

“O Papa Drew, that was his Sunday suit! I 
had to put his other one into the rag-bag—actually 
into the rag-bag last week!’’ Angelica burst 
forth, almost with tears. “He’s in his night- 
gown now, in bed for a punishment—and—and 
I don’t see how he’s ever going to get up!” 

“But, my dear, the box will surely arrive 
soon,” said the minister, a gleam of hope 
appearing in his abashed face. It was such an 
abashed and humiliated face that Angelica was 
suddenly seized with pangs 
of heart and conscience. 

“Of course there’ll be 
the box. And it was a 
beautiful thing to do, daddy 
dear,”’ she said, firmly. 

“T fear I am sometimes 
a little hasty,” said the 
minister, dubiously. “But 
this did not seem a matter 
for hesitation, there was 
evidently such real destitu- 
tion.” 

“And it’s providential, 
as you said, about the 
box,” said Angelica, as 
she set to work to put 
the supper upon the table. 

She sent Freeman up 
to Adoniram with a whole 
plateful of buttered pop- 
overs. Plums may be a 
great temptation when one is but nine, and there 
were, perhaps, days of painful seclusion before 
little Adoniram ! 

When the matter was explained to the person 
most concerned, he took it philosophically, even 
gaily. No clothes meant no school, and Adoni- 
ram was not a devotee of learning. , 

The minister had given away the undercloth- 
ing that hung upon the chair, but fortunately 
Adoniram’s wardrobe was not so lacking in that 
respect as in the matter of outer garments. He 
revelled in the back garden and orchard the next 
day clad in a dressing-gown that had been made 
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for Freeman two years before, when he had the 
measles. 

The gown trailed behind Adoniram and 
tripped him before, but he did not complain, not 
even when bad boys guyed him through the 
fence. But Angelica felt it to be a time for 
thanksgiving when, the next night, Thaddeus 
Greeley, the stage-driver, left the box from 
Cousin Sarah Ponsonby at the door. 

A large box and an array of pretty lace and 
ribbon-trimmed clothes—little girls’ dresses 
chiefly, and some heavy winter clothing, jackets 
and trousers and an overcoat that, as the minis- 
ter said hopefully, Freeman might grow to in 
another year. But there was not a garment that 
could by any possibility be made to fit little 
Adoniram! 

“T thought the dresses would be nice for your 
| little girl,” wrote Cousin Sarah Ponsonby, “and 
'I suppose that both your boys must be large 
enough by this time to wear 
these clothes that my young 
college freshman has just out- 
grown.” 

“She has mixed those children 
up,” said Angelica, playfully, 
but with the least little touch of 
bitterness. “I don’t see how we 
can buy little Adoniram a new 
suit!” 

“Not until the next quarter’s 
salary is paid,” said the minister. 
“But that will be only three 
weeks,” he added, hopefully. 

Angelica would manage; she 
always had. He went con- 
tentedly back to his study, and 
finished his sermon on “The 
Value of a Lofty Ideal.’ 

“Such beautiful dresses for a 
little girl of ten or twelve!” said Angelica, 
wistfully. 

She tried one of them on little Adoniram, a 
blue and white gingham, that was a perfect fit. 
He rebelled somewhat,—the inconvenient dress- 
ing-gown was at least a manly garment,—but he 
was at length persuaded to wear it. The dress- 
ing-gown was being ruined by trailing upon the 
ground, and the blue gingham dress was much 
more comfortable, and did not impede one’s 
locomotion. - And prolonged, legitimatized tru- 
ancy was Paradise come down. 

But what Izaak Walton calls “the primal, 
honest instinct of mankind to go a-fishing’”’ was 
strong in little Ado- 
niram’s bosom. One 
day it overcame his 
virtue and his vows. 
He smuggled his rod 
and line from the 
wood-shed, and wrig- 
gled his stout little 
gingham-clad body 
through a convenient 
aperture in the fence 
behind the flowering 
currant-bush. 

It was one of those 
gray September morn- 
ings, when bass bite 
as naturally as the 
sparks fly upward, 
and the joy of life and 
liberty soon almost 
effaced Adoniram’s 
depressed consciousness of being half girl. 

It was rather for prudential reasons than 
because he was shamefaced that he chose the 
wooded side of Doctor Picra’s pond as a fishing- 
ground, and pursuit of the fish soon drew him 
out into the open. 

Nelly Picra and her brother Joe came down 
to the landing and put off in a boat; Nelly rowed 
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“A STERN, MASCULINE 
RETICENCE.” 








“1 AIN’T A SH-SH-SHE!”’ 


Joe across the pond as a short cut to school. 

“*What little girl is that?” 
asked Nelly Picra. “Hullo, 
sissy! Do you get any 
bites?” 

Adoniram drew his hat 
over his eyes and preserved 
astern, masculine reticence. 

Joe was late at school, 
yet Nelly paused upon her 
oars. She thought she 
knew every one in Hold- 
fast, but this was a baffling 
stranger. 

“Who is she, Joe?” she 
repeated, curiously. 

“I aint a her] ma 
him!’ roared Adoniram, 
as the strokes began again ; 
for there is an ignominy too 
great to be borne for any 
reasons of prudence. Just 
then Adoniram had a great 
consoling bite. He stepped out upon the narrow 
board that formed the landing, the better to 
draw in his line. The line broke suddenly, and 
over werit Adoniram back ward into the water. 

It was not deep water, but Adoniram was 
frightened, and screamed lustily, and Nelly 
Picra came rowing back as fast as she could. 

Adoniram had scrambled out by himself, ery- 
ing and choking. Nelly and Joe both seized 
upon him, and half-carried him up to Doctor 
Picra’s house, Nelly thumping him on the back 
all the way. Doctor Picra was standing in the 





doorway with Deacon Mudgett, who had stopped 
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him to talk about a wood-lot just as he was 
setting out upon his daily round of visits. 

“Who is she and what is the matter?’ asked 
the doctor, gazing at the dripping figure. 

“T aint a sh-sh-she!” screamed little Adoni- 
ram, made reckless by misfortune. 

“It’s the minister’s boy in a girl’s dress!’ 
eried Nelly Picra. “Oh, isn’t he too funny in 
flounces and embroidery ?” and heartless Nelly 
Picra dropped upon the porch steps and laughed. 

Good Mrs. Picra came out upon the porch and 
took the boy to her motherly bosom. 

“Tt’s a living shame! How came they to do 
it, sonny boy ?” she asked. 

“My clothes got given away toa little boy that 
had got to work in the mill. Angelica had just 
put my others in the rag-bag, after she had 
patched and patched them. And there were 
only girls’ clothes in the box we had sent us,’’ 
said Adoniram, explaining fully in grateful 
recognition of the “‘sonny boy.” 

“Tt’s easy for those foreigners at the mill to 
impose upon a man like the minister. I guess 
we shall have to take up a contribution to get 
the boy a suit of clothes,” said Deacon Mudgett, 
with an uneasy laugh. 

“We shall not do anything that will humiliate 
the minister,’ said Doctor Picra, firmly. “It’s 
my opinion that he ought to have his salary 
raised.” 

“He ought to be able to afford a housekeeper, 
anyway,” said Mrs. Picra. “It’s too bad for 
that seventeen-year-old girl.’’ 

“Tt was because we never had paid more that 
the church voted against the increase of salary 
that Mr. Drew asked for,” said Doctor Picra. 
“But the others have been able to raise some- 
thing on the land, and he isn’t. We ought to be 
thankful to have a man of such learning and 
eminent piety, and it wouldn’t hurt you and me 
to make up a hundred or two between us.” 

“I —I meant to get some clothes for that boy 
that had the fever,’ said Deacon Mudgett, with 
his head turned away and speaking gruffly. 
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“But foreigners that don’t go to meeting,—you 
can’t tell,—and I don’t say but what I should 
rather have a minister that had more common 
sense. I aint thinking so much about his 
learning as I am that it don’t look well to have 
the minister’s boy going round the town in gal’s 
clothes. I’d rather give him two hundred more 
myself than to be a laughing-stock for the other 
meeting !”’ 

When Angelica rang the dinner-bell, no little 
Adoniram appeared ; but Freeman, sent in search 
of him, saw him emerge suddenly from behind 
the flowering currant-bush. 

Although Adoniram was breathless, Freeman 
did not connect his condition with the aperture 
in the fence. From Freeman’s point of view, it 
was quite incredible that a boy should face the 
world in girls’ clothes. 

The minister came home from an extra church- 
meeting one day in the next week, and sat down 
at the supper-table with his face alight. 

“The whole purpose of the meeting was to 
reconsider the matter of increasing my salary,” 
he explained. ‘It was voted unanimously to 
pay me two hundred dollars more. It was very 
kindly and pleasantly done. Deacon Mudgett 
spoke most flatteringly of my distinguished 
learning and piety, and—I don’t quite know why 
they were so considerate, but they paid me the 
next quarter’s instalment in advance!” 

And the minister handed a roll of bills across 
the table to his daughter. In an unaccountable 
manner the eyes of Angelica and little Adoniram 
met. There had been suspicious traces of little 
Adoniram’s adventure: fresh creases of an iron 
upon his gingham ruffles, water-stains upon his 
also freshly ironed hat-ribbon. 

Angelica pursued a policy of overlooking 
things, partly from a doubt of her ability to cope 
with difficulties of discipline, partly from a sense 
of little Adoniram’s wrongs. Now, after a 
moment’s reflection, she suddenly leaned forward 
and refilled little Adoniram’s sauce-dish to the 
brim with plum preserve. 











Florencio, my new 
mozo, was down in 
the patio of the house 
at Manila which I 
occupied one morning, 
cleaning the comb of 
his game-cock and 
paring its spurs; for there was to be the usual 
cock-fight on Sunday, and he had his month’s 
pay staked on the outcome. I could hear him 
talking to the bird, petting it, calling it all sorts 
of fine names, and bragging to it. Your Filipino 
“boy’’ loves nothing in the world so well as his 
fighting rooster, and rarely goes on an errand 
for you without taking it under his arm, for 
company on the way, or perhaps to make a 
match with some rival’s bird. If he overstays, 
you may be pretty sure that he has arranged an 
impromptu cock-fight in some alley en route. 

“Florencio!” I called. “Chino shave!” 

My Spanish, Tagalog and English had not as 
yet clarified,—I had been in Manila only a 
fortnight,—but Florencio knew what “Chino 
shave’ meant. Chinese barbers go along the 
streets with their chairs on their backs and their 
razors in their trousers, sweetly chanting, ‘‘Oo- 
chee-hi-ztch!”” If you call to them, they come 
blandly in and shave you. I thought that I 
heard one of them chanting at a little distance. 

Florencio went to the outer door below, and I 
waited to hear his hands clap, for the windows 
were open. I wondered that he did not clap 
them at. once, for the chanting was coming 
nearer. Instead, he came up-stairs and looked 
in with a concerned expression on his brown 
face. He seemed, I thought, to be questing 
about in his mind for words to tell me something, 
and then said, in a subdued tone, “Mucho 
viento, senor!” 

That sounded merely like a weather remark, 
and did not mean much to me; but the chanting 
outside had by this time come opposite the 
house. I went to the window. It was not a 
“Chino shave,” but a far more pretentious- 
looking personage, wearing a tall hat and black 
coat buttoned up over white trousers, and holding 
out a large baton tied around with streaming 
ribbons. Instead of the sidewalk, this funereal 
wand-bearer was pacing the middle of the street. 

As he paced he intoned something in solemn 
aceents. The only words I could catch of it 
were “mucho viento,” but his tones suggested 
something awful, and so did Florencio’s coun- 
tenance. Seeing my perplexity, the boy at first 
spoke rapidly in Tagalog, then dropping that, 
he interjected a few random Spanish ‘words: 
“Viento,” “frio,” “hace malo,” and then had 
resort to pantomime. ‘“‘Whiz! Whew-ew-ew!” 
he whistled and brandished his arms. 

My first thought was of earthquakes, for they 








‘* SUDDENLY HE APPEARED IN THE SHOWERY BLACKNESS.”’ 


erier. News of the approach of these hurricanes 
is signalled to the city from the Jesuit Observa- 


played; the eighth signifies that a typhoon is 
imminent. Lest the mass of the population 
may not have noticed it, a public crier immedi- 
ately goes through the streets, shouting a 
warning. 

I had never witnessed a typhoon, but I had 
heard of them. ‘Thirteen years before one had 
nearly destroyed the town. It is a kind of 
cyclone, or tornado, accompanied by torrential 
rains and sometimes by waterspouts. 

I went up on the roof to take a look at 
the sky. The morning was unclouded, but a 
yellowish haze rendered distant objects indis- 
tinct. I could see only a short distance down 
the bay, and inland the mountains were invisible. 
Land, water and sky all wore a dead, inert 
aspect, but no clouds had risen; the sunshine 
was hot. 





close shutters, shut skylights and furl awnings. 
Out along the side streets the natives were 
passing ropes over the roofs of their nipa huts, 
to hold them down. Bakers’ boys were running 
to and fro, to fill a rush of orders for bread and 
cakes. The people were laying in a stock of 
food, as if for a siege. 

Every moment now I expected the typhoon to 
burst upon the town, but it appeared to be in no 


| great haste. Not until six o’clock in the after- 


noon were the first howls of the wind heard. 
The heavens now presented a grand appearance. 
Vast, dark, purplish volumes of cloud overspread 
the city. From the housetop I could now hear 
the roar of the waves against the breakwater, 
off the mouth of the Pasig. Night fell suddenly, 
and with it came a deluge of rain that drove me 
down through my skylight in a hurry. 

The typhoon had begun. It came in parox- 
ysms, with light lulls, and each gust was worse 
than its predecessor. All the street-lights had 
gone out, and the roar abroad was something 
indescribable. 

Pushing back one of the sea-shell windows of 
my room, I put my head out, only to get it 
drenched. The blackness was full of wild 
sounds—slamming, shattering shutters, the hiss 
and swish of tree branches, and the strange 
crumpling of iron and tin roofs, blending with 
muffled shouts and sometimes screams. Stray 
strips of the tin and iron roofing rolled and 
rumpled along the street below. I hastily shut 
the panel window, for wind and rain, rushing 
in, had extinguished my one small kerosene 
lamp. Relighting it, I sat down and listened for 
a long time. 

Things grew worse. Sleep was out of the 
question. The old house shivered and shook; 
rain was boiling and sizzling in at tiny chinks 
about the slide windows. The air, too, had 
grown cold and raw. The iron roof fairly 
thundered. The skylight had burst upward, 
and bucketfuls of water were pouring in. The 
house could not stand much more, I felt sure. 

Guarding my lamp with one hand, I crept 
down to the first floor and looked out beneath 
the gallery on the patio, or inner courtyard, 
which is open to the sky. A cataract of rain 
was falling in, and an eddy of the blast was 
twisting to shreds the banana plants there. 
Fear came over me. . 

“Florencio!”’ I shouted. 








tory. Eight different weather-signals are dis- | 


‘The lonesomeness of the old casa was intoler- 
able. Even the com- 
pany of the mozo 
seemed a boon. I called 
again. There was no 
response. Florencio’s 
quarters were just 
across the patio. I was 
afraid that he had de- 
serted me. 1 shouted 
again and again. 

Suddenly he appeared 
in the showery black- 
ness, close before me. 
His face and hair were 
streaming water. 

“Viene acal”’— 
Come over here—I 
cried, in my weak 
Spanish. 

“Uno momento, se- 
fior!” he exclaimed 
aloud, then dashed back 
through the deluge to 
reappear next moment 
with his game-cock, 
sheltered by. his wet 
shirt. A gust puffed 
the lamp out, but we 
felt our way up the 
stairs to my room. It 
was a night when the 
companionship even of 
a dog would have been 
a solace. We kindled 
a fire in the brazier and 
sat around it, Florencio 
and his rooster on one 
side, I on the other, and 


solemn-voiced fellow was the nuncio, or typhoon | warmed ourselves, and listened fearfully all the 
| while to the shriek and roar and pouring rain 
| outside. 


The worst gust of all came about three in the 
'morning. This time the rumble and rumple of 
the roof was something awful. The timbers 
|eracked loudly; the floor shook. Outside, 


| farther away, there were muffled crashes. Flo- 
|rencio crossed himself, muttering in his own 
| tongue. It seemed to me that everything must 


go by the board. 

No burst so fierce succeeded, and at daylight 
there was a sensible abatement. But Manila 
had fared ill that night. When I had worked 
open the swollen sash of the window, for a look 
| abroad, the first object I saw was a detached 
| house-roof damming the street below. The 
water poured along in a yellow torrent past it, 
| bearing tree-branches, shattered blinds and dead 
cats. 
| In our patio the water was three feet deep. 
| Two of the “chow” dog’s puppies were drowned. 








After a time I went up to the roof again. All| She stood, whining, under the gallery with the | 
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than ten vessels, one of them a coastwise steamer, 
were ashore in the bay. Many streets of the 
lighter-built, thatched houses appeared to be 
wholly devastated—mere masses of wreckage. 
During the afternoon the Pasig River, whic) 
flows through the city, rising eight feet, flooded 
all the wharves and warehouses there, and a]! 
the gardens and flat lands in the rear of Manila 
to the extent of twenty or thirty square miles, 
Many persons, chiefly natives and Chinese. 
had been killed and drowned—exactly how 
many nobody appeared able to ascertain. The 
damage done to property in the city and its 
environs was variously estimated at from three 
to six millions of pesetas. 


K. FE. L. 
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A Great Artist. 


N the Pitti Palace, in which 
the Crown Prince of Italy 
now holds his court, is a 
chamber filled with cabinets 
of vases, plaques and groups 

. Of solid silver and gold, 
many of which are the work 
of the great goldsmith, 
Benvenuto Cellini. The 
American who has seen the 
precious metals wrought 
only into jewelry can form 

no idea of these marvellous works of art. 

Cellini left behind him some great statues as 
well as golden vessels, but the most remarkable 
thing which he gave to the world was his 
autobiography. He thought that mankind was 
waiting, breathless, to hear of the great and only 
Benvenuto, so, in a fury of conceit, he uncovered 
his life to it. He kept back nothing. Hibs loves, 
his vices, his thefts, his murders and his prayers, 
all are laid bare. The background of the story 
is Florence four centuries ago. We are in the 
midst of its wars and its plagues; we jostle 
against the haughty Medicean princes, against 
great artists, popes, bravos and criminals. 

A glimpse into this life may show American 
boys something of the contrast between that day 
and their own. 

Cellini tells us with undoubting faith that he 
was a special favorite of God from his birth. 
Mysterious signs proved it. While he was in 
his cradle a salamander ran out of the fire on 
to the hearth. Soon afterward he caught a 
huge scorpion in his baby hands, unharmed. 
Throughout his life a halo, so he declared, 
always surrounded his shadow on the ground. 

His father intended him to be a musician, but 
Benvenuto loved the goldsmith’s art, and ran 
away from home to follow it. He soon proved 
himself in it to be without a peer in the world. 
His patrons were kings and popes. He lived in 
their courts and received from them houses, 
estates and titles. Cellini’s vanity was mon- 
strous, and his temper fierce. He incessantly 
fell into paroxysms of rage with his patrons, 
insulted them, and marched out of their palaces 
back to his poor workshop. Yet so incomparable 
was his art, and so deep was the love of art in 
that day, that his savage fury and crimes were 
always forgiven him. 

Benvenuto was as much of a bravo as an 
artist. Placed in command of a cannon on the 
great fortress of St. Angelo, he helped to defend 
Rome against the Constable de Bourbon and, he 
tells us, slaughtered scores of the enemy, saved 
the city, and ended by killing the Constable 
himself. 

Late in life he became a sculptor. His enemies 
doubted his skill, and to test it the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany commissioned him to make a colossal 
statue in bronze of Perseus. Cellini went to 
work in his own way. He made an iron 
skeleton covered with clay of the hero trampling 
upon the body of Medusa, and holding up her 
head. Over this he spread wax, molding the 
figure accurately in every detail. He then sent 
for the duke, who was in raptures. 

“But you are no founder,” he said. ‘“Ihat 
figure cannot be cast. The molten metal will 
never rise as high as that head held high in air.” 

“Tt will certainly rise to the head, but it will 
not sink to that foot,” said Cellini, rudely. ; 

The duke went away offended, and Cellini, 
trembling with excitement, prepared to cast the 
statue. Over the wax was laid another coating 
of clay. The figure was then put into a furnace, 
the clay baked hard in the heat, and the wax 
melted and ran out. He then dug a huge pit 0 
his garden, into which the mold was lowered 
and securely embedded in earth. The metal 
which was to be run into the space left by the 
wax was melted. 

All Florence breathlessly awaited the issue, 
his enemies hoping for Cellini’s defeat and 
ruin. , 

At the crucial moment when the bronze metal 
was to be turned into the mold, Cellini fell on the 
| ground in a spasm of agony and despair, and 

was carried to bed to die, howling out prayers: 
|In a few moments one of the workmen cme 
into the room, erying, “The statue is spoiled! 

The metal has caked!” 
Benvenuto leaped out of bed roaring like @ 








Benvenuto Cellini 





are frequent at Manila. That was evidently not was quiet as yet; the haze and the sunshine had | other in her mouth. The lizards had climbed | madman, and rushed to the garden. He heaped 


what was meant; but when I hazarded the 
word “typhoon,”’ Florencio cried, “Si !””°—Yes— 
several times. 

A typhoon was coming! The portentous, 


taken on a still yellower tint. 
| But shortly after midday wild-looking scud- 





| the fire-tree. 
| We were not able to stir abroad from the 


| clouds came driving up the bay. On going out, I | house that day. Nota human being was in sight | hundreds of costly dishes—into the pot. 
found that nearly everybody was hurrying to | anywhere; but from the roof I saw that not less! molten metal soon ran again freely ; 


| great logs of wood under the furnace, and threw 
|every pewter platter and goblet that he _ 

1e 
the mold 
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filled by dawn, and Cellini, forgetting to die, 
joyfully returned thanks to God and ate a huge 
breakfast. 

In two days, the metal having cooled, the 
mold was broken and the superb figure was 
revealed. The uplifted head was perfect, but 
the toes of the foote were wanting. Cellini’s 
triumph was complete. 

Perseus still stands victorious in the great 
Loggia dei Lanzi, where Florence has marshalled 
the chief of her treasures gathered during many 
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centuries. The French critic, Baretti, says, “To | 
read the story of Cellini is like looking at a 
terrible wild beast who cannot get near enough 
to hurt us.” 

But Benvenuto, with his genius, his brutal 
passions, his unselfish devotion to his family, his 
faith in God’s care, was the natural outgrowth 
of his time. 

We, in our time, have lost some of the shadows 
out of our lives which darkened his. But have | 
not some of its lights also grown dim for us? 
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slants about the top of Cone Mount, in 

central Colorado, and I was watching 
them with delight from the valley on the south 
side, when the English settler, an “old timer’ 
who was riding the range with me, advised me 
to beware of the birds. They had brought him 
into a strange predicament once. As he and I 
looked up at the precipice of the south side of 
Cone Mount, he began the story. 

It was during the summer of 1886, just three 
years after I came out here. I was very young 
and rather reckless. Only a few settlers were in 
this part then, and as I had only a small bunch 
of cattle, I was alone. I had been riding the 
range one day, and was returning in the after- 
noon, when I saw those eagles hovering over its 
crest, as I had seen them a hundred times 
before—the very same pair we see now, I 
believe. 

Well, I wanted to find their nest. It would 
not be dark for three or four hours, and as I was 
on the north side of the hill I could ride some 
distance toward the summit. So up I went. 
About half-way from bottom to top I tied my 
horse to a tree, and finished the climb on 
foot. “ 

I lay face down, looking over the edge of the 
cliff for several minutes, closely scanning its 
steep side, without seeing anything of the eagles’ 
nest. Then I heard something very different 
from any noise an eagle ever makes. It wasa 
queer little wail, muffled and catlike, which 
seemed to come from somewhere near me. 

I glanced along the half-way ledge below, and 
then down among the rocks and bushes at the 
bottom, but could see nothing. But soon the 
cry was repeated, this time much clearer, and at 
onee I caught sight of a small yellowish object 
protruding from the face of the rock wall itself, 
not thirty feet below me. I had no trouble in 
making out a pair of pointed black-tipped ears 
on the head of what I knew must be a lynx cub. 
The little creature was standing in the mouth of 
that dark place you see up there, about thirty 
feet above the ledge. That dark place is a 
shallow cave. 

Naturally I thought no more about the eagles. 
The cub would make a far odder pet. But how 
was I to get it? 

At the present time there is no way of reach- 
ing the cave except by a rope from the top of the 
cliff, or a ladder from the ledge ; but at that time 
a dead pine, which had grown on the ledge, 
leaned against the cliff. Its knotty trunk formed 
a perfect natural ladder between the cave and 
the ledge below. I saw at a glance that the old 
lynxes must reach their den by way of the tree. 
Why couldn’t I do the same thing? 

A more experienced man would not have tried 
such a thing in such a place, alone and unarmed— 
I had shot away all the cartridges in my pistol at 
a coyote. But the spice of danger did not stop 
me, although my only weapon was a jack-knife! 

I knew how to reach the ledge—any strong, 
young, quick man can easily get down to it 
where it passes around the eastern side of the 
hill. After reaching the ledge, I began to 
wonder whether the old lynxes were not 
about. 

That ledge is a singularly wild and lonely 
place, with fifty feet of cliff below it and as 
much more towering above. I looked up the 
winding shelf, very narrow in places, and could 
not help wondering whether I or a lynx or 
lynxes would go over if one or more of the brutes 
should meet or overtake me midway. After I 
had gone nearly all the way I saw some distinct 
claw-marks on various bushes, and big  foot- 
prints on some sand; but as there were no other 
Signs of the old lynxes, I went on to the dead 
pine. ‘There the den was more than twenty feet 
overhead. 

_ The climb up that dead tree was not difficult, 
but it was alarming; for although thé roots 


A PAIR of eagles were wheeling in vast | bones and leaves, spitting and snarling, its eyes 


seemed deeply embedded in fissures, there was | 


such an unsound shaking about it that I was | 


“lad to reach the top in safety. 
he cave proved to be merely a washed-out 
Clay-pocket, some five feet high by about seven 


shining like two great balls of topaz. It was no) 
larger than a house cat, but its paws looked as if 
they were wrapped up in fur mittens three sizes 
too big. 

Before I left the ledge I had cut and trimmed 
a small sapling, so that I had a stick like a short, 
stiff fishpole. To one end of this I now tied six | 
or eight feet of the stout cord that 1 always | 
carried in my “shaps” pocket for emergency | 
repairs and so on. On the lower end of this | 





the young wildcat. But too 
late! For exactly what I had 
been dreading occurred. An 
alarming scratching sound 
from below made me face 
around with a jump, and 
there, already half-way up 
the tree, was a full-grown 
lynx! 

To reach down, grasp the 
end of the pine trunk, and 
push with all my might was 
about the only chance left me, 
and I did so instinctively. 
For an instant it did not 
move. The brute was almost 
upon me. I pushed again 
frantically. The trunk started 
a little, then snapped short off 
at its roots, slid along the side 
of the cliff and fell crashing to 
the narrow ledge, a shattered 
mass of rotten wood. 

It was all over so quickly 
that I had had no time to con- 
sider anything except present 
danger; but when I looked 
down at the ledge, I saw that 
my trouble was not yet ended. 
The brute stood directly under- 
neath me, quivering with rage 
and quite unhurt from his 
fall. Of course he could not 
reach me, but how was I to 
escape except by dropping to 
the same ledge squarely in 
front of him? And he stood 
almost as high as a wolf, and 
| was much more active and 
| dangerous. 

I shouted at him, and pelted 
him with all the stones I could 
pick up or tear loose; but 
this only made him angrier, 
so I tried another plan. Per- 
haps he would go away if I 
vanished. Back into the cave 
out of sight I crawied, and 
waited for perhaps twenty 
minutes, then quietly crept 
to the mouth again. The lynx 


meaning to hold on by the butt of my stick, 
which I jammed upright tightly into a small | 
crevice. | 

Just as I was in the act of the first part of 
the drop, I heard the fiend come bounding along | 
the ledge. 

It was too late for me to stay at the cave level. 
I fell at arm’s length. How I feared the stick 
would give way with my weight! But it held, 
and I scrambled back, the lynx jumping at me 
and screaming as I pulled myself up into the 
cave. 

I tried the same plan several times, although I 
did not again drop to arm’s length; but the 
moment I made the least noise the lynx came 
bounding back. I suspected him of deliberately 
concealing himself in order to tempt me to drop, 
but he had not enough self-control, or else was 
too stupid, to wait long enough for his stratagem 
to succeed. 

It was getting clear to me now that if I 
intended to get out of there before dark, it must | 
be done in some other way, and soon, for the | 
sun was already low. 








wide at the mouth, and from ten to fifteen feet | 
from front to back. At the far end was the| me, and like a flash a new idea came. Why 
‘ynx kitten, crouching among a lot of small | had I not thought of it before? I had merely to| About the first thing I did was to look for the| always hoped so. 7. Dwicur Hunt, Jr. 


plaintive little meouw wailed out from behind 


lower or toss the kitten to its parent, when of 
course the ledge would be vacated. 
But again 1 wag doomed to disappointment. 


The cave-roof dropped inward rapidly, and | 


ended in a sort of crevice, and the cub had gone 
back into that. There it crouched in a place 
barely six inches high, and the little creature 
was a foot beyond the reach of my noose. I 
tried to dislodge it by a bombardment of dust 
and other refuse, but there it stayed, blinking 
and cringing in a frightened little heap, until at 
last, having no longer the heart to worry it, I 
left it to itself. 

When I resumed my place at the mouth of the 
cave the sun had set, but I could see new cause 
for fear down on the ledge. Instead of one big 


| lynx there were now two—the mate of the first 
| had come home! 


Certainly I had blundered into a neat trap. 
I could hope for no human aid in that lonely 
spot, and there were none at home to miss me 
and look me up. 

However, I took out my pipe, saying to 
myself, “While we live, let us live.”” Sooner or 
later the brutes would have to go away for food 
and water; then would come my chance. And 
as night was their natural hunting-time, this 
thought gave me comfort. 

But hour after hour passed, and I smoked 
pipe after pipe; and whenever I looked down at 


the ledge, it was always either to look into a pair | 


of glowing spots, and sometimes two pairs, shining 


up through the darkness, or to be greeted with a 


low, threatening growl from somewhere in the 
bushes below. 
I began to realize what it meant to be hungry 





** THE BRUTE WAS ALMOST UPON ME.”’ 


were making a fuss somewhere in the distance, 


a sickening fear seized me—my six calves were | 


shut up in the corral at home! 

All the time the coarse rock under me grew 
harder and harder, until my legs and thighs were 
numb. At last, could I have been certain of 
having but one of the cats to face, I believe I 
should have dropped down and taken my 
chance on the narrow ledge in the dark. 

You can guess, then, how I felt when, just as 
the moon was rising, I caught sight of an object 
moving along yonder high ridge two or three 
hundred yards east of the hill. I then kept 
three large hounds, and in the dim light this 
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}eub. It was still crouching in the crevice. 
| Therefore I was yet a prisoner—prisoner to a 
pair of bobtailed cats! 

But perhaps I was not. I glanced at the 
ledge. It was empty. My hopes had scarcely 
| risen, however, before one of the old lynxes 
| appeared, bringing a dead rabbit—the kitten’s 
| breakfast! When it reached the spot where the 
tree had stood, it dropped the rabbit and ran 
about, sniffing and calling in great distress. 
| Then suddenly, as if remembering what had 
occurred, it turned around, bristling all over, 
and glaring up at me, uttered a long, low growl— 
a direct challenge. 
| As this lynx had been away hunting, probably 
the other was still off on a similar errand. I had 
therefore lost an opportunity to escape. Another 
| day might pass before I got the chance again. 
| This prospect was unbearable. So I decided to 
go down and fight before the other lynx should 
| appear. 
| My plan was simple enough. I would watch 

my chance, drop when the lynx should be 
farthest down the ledge, and by a quick rush 
attempt to hurl him over the edge. 

Keeping my eyes on him, I took out my knife 
and began whetting it along the leg of my 
| calfskin shaps. The big blade was broken, 
so that the longest one left measure only two 
inches. One short blade against a mouthful of 
sharp teeth and twenty sharp claws, each an 
|inch long and as good as a knife! But the 
advantage in weight was mine. 
| While I was whetting the point, the lynx, as 
| if taunting me with what it would do on my 
carcass, coolly commenced clawing and mouthing 


cord I made a running noose. I hoped to get at | and thirsty, and my horse was tied up down |a piece of the fallen tree. Now and again he 


would turn his big head my 
way, and on one of these occa- 
sions it occurred to me— what a 
chance for a rope! Of course my 
lariat was tied to my saddle,— 
wherever that might be,—but I 
could not get the idea out of my 
head—how easy it would be to 
get rid of the brute if I only had 
a noose around his neck ! 

It would only be necessary to 
choke him, or swing him over 
the edge. I even thought of 
tearing my shirt into strips to 
make a rope, but that would be 
too flimsy. 

All this time I had plenty of 
the right material at hand—the 
leather shaps, or trousers, on 
which I was whetting my knife! 
They had been worn long enough 
to be soft and pliable, and 
although they had cost me thirty 
dollars, it did not take me thirty 
seconds to pull them off, nor 
ten minutes to reduce them toa 
pile of long, inch-strips, which 
when knotted together made a 
very tolerable line. I then tied 
one end securely around a point 
of rock, and was ready to make 
my first throw. 

But I was so excited that, 
notwithstanding the lynx never 
moved when I threw, I missed 
him altogether. The noose went 
spinning over his back, down 
over the ledge. He glared at it 
in fear for a few moments, then 
sprang at it furiously. I barely 
had time to jerk it out of his 
way. If he had caught it, there 
would have been a sudden end 
to my hope. 

My next throw was better. 
As he sprang to avoid the loop 
it caught him fairly. The jerk 
almost pulled me out of the 
cave; in fact, I had to let go the 
line to save myself. The noose, 
as nearly as I could see, was 


was gone! After waiting a few minutes longer, | there alone. I wondered where I should find | drawn tight around the brute’s neck and under 
I started to let myself down at arm’s length, | him if he broke loose. Once, when the wolves | one fore-leg; but he was jumping and bouncing 


| about so that I could not see him well. For the 
space of perhaps forty seconds there was simply 
a whirling, snarling mass of yellowish gray, with 
teeth, claws and spinning rope forming a confus- 
ing picture. 

Back and forth, out to the edge, then close in 
again, to and fro in lightning moves he sprang, 
until at last, with one mad rush, he went flying 
over the narrow shelf and down out of sight. 
The leathern cord snapped across the sharp edge 
of the rock near me like a thread, and a moment 
later I caught a final glimpse of the terrified 
creature plunging through the bushes down the 
hill. 





object looked like one of them. I whistled 
shrilly at the chance; but when the creature | 
became exactly outlined, it dropped on its | 
haunches and mocked me with the doleful howl | 
of a coyote. Then all was still again. 
Finally I firmly resolved to end my torture by 
a hand-to-hand fight in the morning, if I should | 
find the lynxes still on guard. Then I stretched 
myself along the rocky floor and fell asleep. It 


up from the ledge to the cave. 
When I awoke the sun was an hour high. 


About six feet of the line yet remained tied to 
the rock. It meant just six feet less for me to 
drop. I tied it to the butt of my stick, which 
I replaced in the crevice. Five minutes later I 
was on top of the hill, hurrying toward home. 
I found my horse, still saddled, calmly nib- 
bling beside the corral, and the calves safe 
inside. 

On the following day I went back with a 


| never occurred to me that the lynx kitten might | double-barrelled gun charged with buckshot, and 
I looked up and down the bare wall of rock. | attack my throat, or that the parent beasts| my revolver, hoping to kill the old pair and 
It offered no hope. But just as I turned away a | might find some means of helping one another | capture the cub; but they and it were gone. | 


have no doubt the little creature jumped down 
safely and joined its parents. At least, I have 
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Current Topics. 


“For what crime is that woman here?” 
a guest at the Massachusetts Reformatory 
recently asked the superintendent. “I do not 


but I have not read it. I would not wish to be 
judged by my worst act. Would you?” Indeed 
no; would you? pet 

All reports from the seaside and the moun- 
tains show an unusually generous patronage of 
the summer resorts. This is not so much evidence 
of an especially hot summer as it is a sign of 
general prosperity. The inclination to go to the 
resorts is always strong, but the ability of people 
to gratify it depends, in large measure, upon the 
condition of business. 

The City of New York, now second only 
to London. in its volume of trade, had but a slow 
growth for more than a century and a half after 
it was settled by the Dutch. President Low, of 
Columbia University, cites a prediction uttered 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, and then 
regarded as rash, to the effect that the port at the 
mouth of the Hudson might in time become 
the commercial rival of Newport, Rhode Island, 
which had grown rich by the African slave-trade. 

The Hon. James W. Bradbury, of the 
cdlass of 1825, who headed the procession of 
alumni on commencement day at Bowdoin this 
year, is one of the famous old men of the United 
States. He was in the Senate more than fifty 
years ago, where Benton, Calhoun, Clay, 
Houston and Webster were among his contem- 
poraries. His classmate, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
lived to be sixty years old, and yet Hawthorne 
has been dead more than a third of a century. 
The span of*such a life is awe-inspiring. Has 
any other college an alumnus of seventy-four 
years’ standing? 


The “honor” of the French army has 
received another vindication by the suicide of a 
Captain Cassagnade, at Toulouse. He had sub- 
mitted to the local academy a poem of unusual 
merit, and a crown of amaranth was decreed to 
the supposed author, who had plagiarized all but 
the opening and closing stanzas. Being detected 
and exposed, he concluded that life was no longer 
worth jiving. If all who strain after praise or 
credit that does not belong to them should take 
themselves out of the world, who could estimate 
the possible reduction of the population ! 

Blaz Patric is a strange-looking name 
to American éyes, but heroism like his is under- 
stood in any tongue. This poor Slav, a recent 
immigrant from Hungary, doing section work 
on a Cleveland railway, saw a woman, a few 
weeks ago, endangered by an approaching train. 
Springing to save her, he gave his life in the vain 
endeavor. The evils of immigration are evident 
enough, and our country wisely rejects many 
applicants to our shore; but in accepting this 
necessary duty let us pause, now and then, to 
take off our hats to such brave and worthy 
immigrants as poor Blaz Patric. 

The popular impression of the effect 
of cold on disease germs has been made the 
excuse for gross carelessness about cleanliness in 
domestic and public processes and places. A 
low temperature has been considered a release 
from sanitary precautions. With the error, truth 
has had an unequal struggle. An account of 
experiments with liquid air ought to open the 
eyes of the sanitarily blind. ‘The temperature of 
liquid air is over three hundred degrees below 
zero, and the bacillus of diphtheria and the 
bacillus of typhoid fever exposed to such freezing 
conditions were neither killed nor checked in 
growth. The specialist who made the experiment 
declares that so far as our present knowledge 
permits of its application, cold cannot be relied 
on as a disinfectant. 

Men not yet old remember when the 
so-called “zoetrope’ came into vogue as an 
amusing toy for children. It was nothing but a 
development of or improvement upon the simpler 
device of a swiftly whirled card, the pictures on 
the two sides of which appeared to be blended 
into one. Now the “mutascope,” ‘cinemato- 
graph,” and other elaborate contrivances are 
only further developments of the same principle. 
Some of them have been put to scientific use, for 
example, to illustrate to students the entire 
performance of a surgical operation. Thus what 
was once a trifling toy has become a source of 
high artistic entertainment, and a means of 
scientific instruction. It is another proof that 
nothing is too small or cheap to be without some 
value, if only men can find out how to use it. 


To be tenacious of his rights and priv- 
ileges,—real or fancied,—while at the same time 
he may be forgetful of the rights and privileges 
of others, is no more peculiar to the white man 


| precedent, that he instantly resigned. 


know,” replied Mrs. Johnson. “It is in my books, | you’ve swore her in,” he said, “you kin swar me 
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anecdote told by a Southern delegate to the 
National Suffrage Convention at Grand Rapids 
is amusingly illustrative. An island off the 
Southern coast, inhabited by negroes, had as 
principal teacher in one of its schools a white 
woman. She was there as much in the capacity 
of missionary as of teacher, and had so endeared 
herself to the people by her self-sacrificing spirit, 
that they unanimously elected her a member of 
the school committee. The chairman, a pompous 
and prosperous negro, was so indignant that a 
woman should be thus honored, in defiance of all 
“Now 


out. I isn’t gwan to sit in no board with no 
woman !”” 
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A BUCKRAM HERO. 


The cock that wears the eagle’s skin 
Can promise what he ne’er could vane ™ 
well. 


+ 
+ 





The French Deputies. 


HE French Chamber of Deputies is one of 
the noisiest and most excitable legislative 
bodies in the world. Spectators in the 

galleries, looking through the glasses of foreign 
prejudice, speak of it as a mob of politicians 
incapable of taking a serious view of any public 
question. Like every other modern institution, 
it has its virtues as well as its defects, and it 
represents the genius and temper of the nation. 

What are known at Westminster and in 
Washington as the courtesies of debate are 
utterly disregarded by the French Deputies, 
although they are the law-makers of the politest 
nation in Europe. Bores are not allowed to 
trespass upon the time or patience of the 
members. The majority can shut off debate and 
bring on a vote at any moment. The minority 
in its turn can be merciless and disagreeable. It 
cannot waste time in senseless obstruction, but 
it can interrupt ministers or debaters, and do 
violence to every principle of fair play. 

There are two sides to the shield. The 
Chamber of Deputies, under the stress of 
political excitement, is little better than a body 
of legislative rioters, yet it also has perfect 
command of its time and business, together with 
a remarkable committee system by which every 
measure and financial vote is thoroughly 
discussed. 

It is at once a mob of screaming and unreason- 
able politicians and one of the most effective 
legislative machines in the world. It seems to 
do everything in a tumult, yet it is methodical 
and businesslike in many of its processes. It 
illustrates the weak and the strong points of 
French character. Ina real sense it stands for 
the French republic. 

The French Chamber seems destined to 
improve as time goes on. Every fresh decade 
witnesses a decline of the influence of the 
monarchical and imperial factions. When they 
have disappeared from French politics, there will 
be a natural division of the Deputies into two 
Republican parties, one more conservative and 
the other more progressive than the other. The 
leaders on each side will be the ministers of the 
day and the Opposition chiefs. 

The establishment of a double-party system 
will be a great gain. Another result cannot be 
deferred many years. The second-rate politicians 
and wire-pullers, who now secure election to the 
Chamber, will yield their places to a class of 
Deputies of higher character. 


~~ 
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One of Our Heroes Tested. 


O many persons patriotism is exclusively 

associated with gunpowder. They think 

of a patriot as a man who puts on a 
uniform and fights for his country when it is 
assailed. This is too narrow a view. Good 
citizenship is patriotism. He who goes to a 
caucus with no other object than to see that 
good men are nominated is a patriot. So is the 
man who exerts his influence and gives his 
vote to turn out of office a “‘boodle”’ alderman or 
to defeat a corrupt legislator. Any political duty 
performed for the public good, any sacrifice of 
personal convenience, or ambition, or interest 
for the public welfare, is patriotism. 

The patriotism of Gen. Leonard Wood, 
mnilitary governor of the province of Santiago, 
was put to the test the other day. The managers 
of a large corporation, who admired his eminent 
executive abilities, wanted to put him at the 
head of their enterprise. He was offered, it is 
said, a salary of thirty thousand dollars. That 
is about five times as much as he receives from 
the government for the work he is doing at 
Santiago. He declined the offer, and has gone 
back to Santiago to clean drains, fight yellow 
fever, tranquilize a restless population, and to do 
his utmost to give the Cubans an object-lesson 
in honest government. 

People who think only of what is called the 
“main chance” conclude that General Wood 
made a grave mistake. He threw away an 
opportunity to receive a large income, possibly 
to make a fortune in honorable enterprise, that 
he might serve a people who are certain to 
misunderstand and criticize him, and some of 
whom will hate him for the very measures 
which he takes for their welfare. 





COMPANION. 


especially those who know how great the need is 
of such administrators in public affairs as 
General Wood, will understand that he was not 
more truly a patriot when, in the midst of a 
storm of bullets, he led the Rough Riders in the 
fighting near Santiago than when he unhesi- 
tatingly put aside his own pecuniary interests 
for the public good. This is patriotism—and 
worthy of emulation and of the highest honor. 
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HOPE AND WORK. 


Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 
Coleridge. 
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What Wealthy Women Are Doing. 


ITHIN a few weeks there has been 
much comment on the fact that several 
wealthy women of New York, Illinois 

and California have given large sums—said to 
range from two hundred thousand dollars to 
ten million dollars—for the establishment or 
further endowment of various educational 
institutions. 

In Boston, it is not forgotten that the kinder- 
garten system, now incorporated into the plan of 
public instruction, was originally established on 
a large scale and maintained for years by one 
woman at a cost to herself of about two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and that 
the school of Normal Gymnastics, which has 
furnished teachers to many American cities, 
owes its existence to another woman, who 
devoted eighty thousand dollars to the intro- 
duction of the Swedish method of physical 
culture, from her firm persuasion that it would 
help to secure sound and vigorous bodies to 
future generations of men and women. 

It has been a fashion to say that the interests 
and sympathies of women are personal rather 
than public. Yet the above are only a few 
among many proofs that expanding freedom and 
intelligence are doing for women of the better 
sort just what they are doing for the better sort 
of men. They are developing public spirit, 
breadth of view, and a fine sense of responsibility 
for the wise use of power. 

These instances of generosity are conspicuous 
only from the size of the figures. But the story 
of the widow and her two mites may suggest a 
truer measure for motives and services. 

Thousands of women are continually reénfore- 
ing and advancing the interests of education, 
civilization and religion by many forms of lowly 
service and unselfish sacrifice. The maternal 
instinct ean never desert the family ; but the true 
woman’s heart is also a fountain of love for all 
humanity. 





Display and Outlay. 


R. WILLIAM ARCHER, an Englishman 
who was not long since hospitably 

: welcomed in literary circles in this 
country, on his return home told some blunt 
truths of our hospitality which are well worth 
the consideration of Americans. 

He cordially recognized the heartiness and 
sincerity of his hosts, but adds, “American 
hospitality is apt to be too profuse. Why 
should a hard-working brother journalist 
entertain me on a scale which would befit a 
millionaire? The possibility of returning the 
compliment in kind affords me poor consolation. 
A dinner three times more expensive than you 
want is not sweetened by the thought that you 
may in turn give your host a dinner three times 
more expensive than he wants. Nobody but 
the keeper of the café is the gainer.” 

Another candid Englishman who was féted in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia complained 
that he had seen nothing of American family 
and home life. 

“Every evening,” he said, “‘I sit down to the 
same formal dinner in a different house, every 
course alike from the oysters on the shell to 
the liquors. Sometimes the same waiters are 
behind our chairs. Why is it that no one asks 
me to share his buckwheat cakes and steak in 
the morning, or to help the children with chops 
and potatoes at noon?” 

The same love of display is seen among us in 
the custom of wedding presents. Are we not as 
a people old enough to understand that display 
and outlay are not the highest expression of 
good will? 





Cabinet Meetings. 
N each Tuesday and Friday, when the 


of his Cabinet go to the White House at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon for consultation 
with him. 


work. 


River, is one of the most beautiful in Washington. 








than to his brethren of any shade of color. An 


Those who take the broader view, and 


The President sits at the head of the table, 
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with the Secretary of State on his right hand 
and the Secretary of the Treasury on his left. 
The other Cabinet ministers occupy seats in the 
order in which they rank officially, the Secretary 
of War and the Attorney-General following 
those already named, and then the Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
two last named occupy chairs at the foot of the 
table. Several subjects usually come before 
each meeting, either at the instance of the 
President or of one of his advisers. Just now 
conditions in the Philippines occupy most of the 
attention of the Cabinet meetings. 

One peculiarity of these gatherings is the fac‘ 
that no record of them is kept. No clerk or 
stenographer is in attendance. Sometimes 
after the meeting, one of the Cabinet ministers 
will tell the newspaper correspondents informa!!, 
what has been done; at other times absolute 
secrecy is maintained. 

What really takes place at these sessions, if ii 
could always be known, would undoubted!) 
make many an interesting chapter of current 
American history. 
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Interview With a King. 


N ex-minister to Greece from this country, 
Mr. Fern, recently told a story to illustrate 
the simplicity of manners in the court at 

Athens. 

Commodore ——, then captain of the United 
States Navy, was a few years ago in command 
of a war-ship at Athens. He was an extremely 
modest, shy man, who avoided all society but 
that of the family of the minister, who had long 
been his friends. One day he came in, and with 
a look of annoyance produced a card stamped 
with the royal arms. 

“King George has asked me to dinner!” he said. 
“Such nonsense! What shall I do at a royal 





banquet?” 

“You will enjoy the dinner,” his friends said. 
“King George is a man worth knowing, on or off 
a throne.” 

“Well, I can’t go. I'll decline. I have another 
engagement.” 

“That does not matter. You must go. A royal 


invitation is a command.” 

The captain grumbled, but his friends laughed. 
“Come and tell us about the banquet when it is 
over,” they said. 

The morning after the dinner the captain 
appeared with a beaming countenance. “I am 
amazed!” he said. “I was ushered into a parlor 
where a ‘pleasant, intelligent-looking man was 
sitting, with one child on his knee and another 
beside him. He shook hands as cordially as any 
American gentleman would have done. 

“*These are my children,’ he said. ‘We are 
telling riddles. Can you guess riddles, captain?’ 

“We told riddles and then played games. The 
fun almost degenerated into a romp. The little 
princess sat on my knee, and when dinner was 
announced and the children were dismissed, they 
clung to me and begged me to come again. If all 
royalties are like these, there is nothing in them 
to be afraid of or to dislike.” 

The captain afterward became the trusted 
friend of King George, who doubiless discerned 
in him the qualities which have since made hima 
well-known commander. 
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A Cameo Brooch. 


N the time of the Millerite delusion, when the 
end of the world was expected by a great 
many excitable and credulous people, two 

sisters, Aurilla and Sabina, were living in a New 
England village. Aurila was unmarried; Sabina 
was the wife of a fervent Millerite, whose belief 
she shared. She was, indeed, sewing on her 
white “ascension robe” when Aurilla came in 
one day to call. It had been sensibly agreed 
between the two that the end of the world and all 
matters pertaining to it were subjects to be 
avoided between them. Nevertheless, Aurilla 
eyed the millennial gown with interest, and pres 
ently leaned forward and fingered it. 

“Sabina,” she asked, “how are you going to 

finish the neck of this—this new dress?” 

“Plain band,” responded Sabina. 

“Going to wear a brooch with it?” 

“No,” said Sabina. 

Aurilla fidgeted, but soon she plucked up cour- 

age to state her errand. If Sabina believed the 





On these days—“Cabinet days,” | 
they are called—general visitors find it impossible 
to see the President, and usually rather difficult 
to see any of his Cabinet ministers, for the 
President and his advisers endeavor to devote | approved. 
these two days each week to quiet executive | 


The meetings are held in an historic chamber | offered to return it; 
on the second floor of the White House, the 
view from which, commanding the extensive 
private grounds of the Executive Mansion, the 
Washington Monument and the placid Potomac 


| world was about to end, worldly trinkets were 
| certainly superfluous; and since her departing 
| robe was to be worn unadorned, why should she 
/not make over to her non-Millerite sister her 
cameo brooch—the one possession which Aurilla 
| had always admitted she really coveted. 
| Sabina hesitated, but seeing that a refusal 
would be interpreted as an evidence of incom- 
plete faith, she presently went for the brooch, 
and returning, delivered it into her sister’s hands. 
It is needless to add that the world was not 
| destroyed at the announced date, and the cameo 
' pin remained with Aurilla. Sabina never mel- 


President is in Washington, the members | tioned it. Indeed, in her return to reason, she 


was too ashamed of her former delusion to speak 
willingly of anything pertaining to the time while 
it lasted. But Aurilla was not comfortable. She 
wore the brooch every Sunday, and it was much 
admired, but in her own opinion, and she shrew «!ly 
suspected in that of her neighbors’, also, the 
way in which she had obtained it could not %° 





Thanksgiving morning she came to Sabina’s 
house, with the brooch in a little parcel, and 
but Sabina declined to 
| accept it. She could not, she said, take back 
| what she had once voluntarily given aw®y- 
Aurilla refused to keep it. There was a quarre’ 
and the sisters parted so angry they were not on 
speaking terms for a year. Then Sabina’s hus 
band interfered and arranged a compromise, 
| thereafter, so long as the two sisters lived, they 





and 
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proudly wore the brooch alternate years, reckon- 
ing from Thanksgiving to Thanksgiving. 

such is the story handed down with a great, 
old-fashioned, oval cameo brooch in one New 
England family. 
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SOMETHING UNUSUAL. 


The sight of a white-haired bishop standing on 
the footboard of an English ’bus for the express 
purpose of taking the passengers’ money and 
tickets, and otherwise acting as conductor, was 
one that might have been seen in a London street 
not very long ago. 

The situation a few minutes before had been 
almost tragical. The conductor was collecting 
tares on the top of his ’bus, when a lurch or jolt 
threw him from the roof to the street. The fall 
was a heavy one, and the unlucky man came 
down headlong. No one expected to see him on 
his feet again, but he picked himself up, staggered 
pluckily to the footboard of his ’bus, and essayed 
to resume his duties. 

His face was white as death, his forehead was 
badly cut, and he quivered inevery limb. Several 
passengers gathered round him and tried to per- 
suade him to go off to the hospital in the next cab, 
for fear of any internal injury; but the poor 
fellow continued to grip the brass hand-rail, 
although with shaking fingers. 

‘No,” he said, “I must keep at work. I dursn’t 
leave my ’bus. I dursn’t, indeed.” 

Then out from the crowd stepped the white- 
haired figure of Dr. J. L. Paterson, the learned 
Roman Catholic titular bishop of Emmaus. 

“Don’t be foolish, my friend,” he said, in his kind 
way. “Off you go to the hospital in that cab. 
Give me your bell-punch, cash-bag and tickets, 
and I’ll look after these people for you to the end 
of the journey.” 

He tripped on to the footboard with a vigorous 
step that would do credit to a man thirty years 
his junior, fully meaning what he said. It was 
no wonder there was a disposition to cheer. 
However, the distinguished ecclesiastic’s services 
in the capacity of *bus conductor, although freely 
offered, were not called for. Passengers quitted 
the bus, and the driver drove it off to the yard, 
presumably, leaving the conductor free to secure 
surgical treatment 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CALL. 


The scrupulous attention to small duties which 
was a mark of Lincoln’s greatness is shown in 
a characteristic story which Anson P. Morrill, 
governor of Maine in the fifties, used to tell of 
the President. 

Mr. Morrill, who was a member of Congress 
from Maine at the time, had exacted a promise 
from Mr. Lincoln to appoint a certain man post- 
master of a town in his district. This was 
equivalent to an appointment, and Mr. Morrill 
went home and forgot about the matter. 

The next morning about five o’clock the 
representative was startled from sleep by a rap 
upon his door, and the bell-boy thrust a card into 
his hand bearing the name, “A. Lincoln.” 

The hour was so incongruous with the idea of a 
presidential visit that Mr. Morrill did not think of 
its possibility. 

“Who is this man Lincoln, that he should wake 
me at this unearthly hour?” he exclaimed, and 
just then the tall, familiar figure of the President 
of the United States appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. Morrill,” said he, “I gave you a promise 
yesterday, expecting to fulfil it to-day. You have 
a right to exact its performance, but I have called 
upon you to ask you to relieve me of my pledge, 
and to explain to you why it is necessary for me 
to prefer this request.” 

“But, Mr. President, why did you not send for 
me to call upon you?” 

“T have called on you instead, because I am 
asking you a favor; and I have called at this 
early hour for a reason which I am sure you will 
appreciate. The President is not ordinarily at 
liberty to make such a call as this, and cannot 
well do it publicly.” 

Mr. Lincoln then went on to give his reasons, 
and it is searecely necessary to add that they were 
entirely adequate. 


~~ 
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VISITING-CARDS. 


The Emperor of Germany believes in being 
sufficiently represented—even on a visiting-card. 
No ordinary sized piece of pasteboard will suffice 
for him. His cards are the largest in use in 
Europe, and can almost vie with those used by 
the mandarins of China. They measure no less 
than six inehes in length and four in width. On 
the upper line is the single word, “Wilhelm,” and 
below are the words, “Deutscher Kaiser” and 
“Koenig von Preussen.” The words are printed 
in large, fat German script letters. Of course the 
emperor does not carry these imposing sheets of 
pasteboard himself. They are confided to his 
chasseur, or body servant, who follows him. 

The other sovereigns of Europe are content 
with more modest visiting-cards, the words upon 
them being in Latin seript. Among the most 
Simple in size and appearance are those of the 
Emperor of Austria and the Prince of Wales. 
The prince has two sets of cards, one for use 
abroad, and the other for England. The English 
one bears the words, “The Prince of Wales,” the | 
other the French equivalent, “Prince de Galles.” 
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WEBSTER, CHOATE AND EDMUNDS. | 


Some needful repairs in the library of ‘the | 
Supreme Court in the Capitol at Washington | 
recently recalled to the venerable Ex-Senator | 
Edmunds his first visit to that library many years | 
before he entered the Senate. Mr. Edmunds had | 
been ordered South for his health, and stopping | 
“ Washington, secured permission, as a young | 
awyer, to browse in the court library. 
Ppa had just taken down a book at random, 

© Webster and Choate, in earnest discussion, | 
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entered the room. The young man could not but 
hear. With lightening eye he turned over the 
pages of his book, and laying his finger upon 
a certain paragraph, slipped the volume into 
Webster’s hand. The great man read, and 
exclaimed, triumphantly, “I am right! Here is 
the very authority. Young man, I am greatly 
obliged to you.” 

“Young man,” echoed Choate, “I am not at all 
obliged to you.” But his smile made the words a 
compliment no less cherished than those of his 
great opponent in the lawsuit. 

“Be accurate and honest and love your books,” 
was Rufus Choate’s reiterated injunction to all 
his child friends. Young Edmunds’s instant 
ability to find the authority in question, as well 
as his long and honorable career in all the 
intervening years, are proofs confirmatory of the 
rewards of such a course. 


AN HISTORIC SLIP OF PAPER. 


A scrap of paper that carries one back to the 
very atmosphere of a great decisive battle in the 
world’s history is among the historical treasures 
of Blenheim House. On the paper are a dozen 
lines scribbled in pencil. They were written by 
the Duke of Marlborough at the close of the fierce 
struggle at Blenheim. 


The tumult of battle was rolling westward 
where French and Bavarians were in disordere 
retreat, with Marlborough’s cavalry riding fiercely 
in their rear. The slopes of the hills and the 
marshy plain were strewn with thirty thousand 
killed and wounded. 

But Marlborough, with the excitement of the 
= fight yet osone, within him, pulled up his 

orse on one of the little rustic bridges across the 
Schwanbuch, and scribbled these dozen lines to 
his imperious wife in London, to tell her of the. 
great event. 

Apparently, says the Cornhill Mi , the 
duke borrowed the scrap of paper irom some 
member of his staff, for on the back of it are the 
faded items of a tavern bill. He used the parapet 
of the bridge for a writing-desk. He had been 
seventeen hours in the saddle, most of that time 
riding in the very heart of one of the greatest 
battles in all history, yet the letters are firm in 
apape. @ curious testimony to that serenely un- 
shakeable temperament which was Marlborough’s 
most striking characteristic. 


CHINESE METHODS. 


When we consider the vast strides which our 
cities have taken in the science of sanitation and 
in general public improvements, it is interesting 
to learn how the authorities in Chinese cities have 
spent the last third of a century. 


“T visited Peking,’ says Lord Charles Beresford, 
“about thirty years ago. On my return last year 
I found it unchanged, except that it was —— 
times dirtier, the smeils thirty times more insuf- 
ferable, and the roads thirty years the worse for 
wear. A few weeks ago a mule was drowned in 
a hole in the middle of the roadway, just opposite 
one of the foreign legations.” ‘ 

The reason for this condition of an is quite 
plain when we learn that the six oil lamps at 

resent employed to illuminate the streets of 

eking represent the expenditure of a liberal 
budget for street lighting, as well as a handsome 
ey! to the mandarin who oversees the work. 

It is additionally instructive to note that upon 
investigation Lord Charles was unable to ascertain 
the locality of any one of the six lamps! The 
inference is that it was too “dark” to find them. 


AN ARCTIC BILL OF FARE. 


The Arctic region is no place for epicures. The 
men who explored Franz Josef Land under the 
command of Mr. F. G. Jackson were by no means 
dainty in their tastes, but their leader tells us, in 
his diary, that during the long winters, when the 
birds had migrated to the south, monotonous was 
not the word to describe the bill of fare. 


We are none of us in love with walrus meat. It 
is very tough, coarse and dark in color, and has a 
distinct flavor of iodine. Every day I am having 
all the blood of the animals killed kept and frozen. 
Every day a pound or so of the frozen blood is 
chipped out with an axe and added to our 
—. The fat of the walrus we find peculiarly 
unpleasant. 

should like to place either walrus or bear. 
cooked 4 l’ Arctic, before a London club man, and 
be —o to watch his expression and hear his 
remarks. 


A “HYMN OF SCIENCE.” 


Some “Hymns of Science” have lately been put 
forth by an American publisher, designed to take 
the place of Christian hymns with those who have 
seen fit to give up the worship of the church, but 
who still feel a reverent spirit. 

It is likely that the language of these hymns 
will restrict their use to a limited circle. Here 
are specimen stanzas, which we find reprinted in 
an exchange: 

Unity of Nature’s laws 
Cosmic order, without flaws, 
In us all thy power stirs. 


Norm etern of all design, 
O Glory of the Universe! 


Sweet Nirvana. 

Highest Jhana} 

Rapture sweeter than all pleasures, 
Thou the measure of all measures, 
Thou the treasure of all treasures, 
0 immortal Buddhahood! 


SAVED FROM LOSS. 


Some time ago a man having two hundred and 
sixty dollars in fresh government notes, put the 
roll of money into the pocket of his nightshirt 
upon going to bed. He went off the next morning 
without thinking of what he had done, and his 


| wife sent the garment that day, with other articles, 


to a steam laundry. 


Before the man realized it, his money was bein, 
churned in the great washing-machines, and 
had already been soaked in soap-suds. The bills 
were found reduced almost to pulp, and yet the 
experts in the redemption division of the Treasu 
at Washington, where or, were sent, could pic 
out enough pieces, bit by bit, to be sure of their 
number and denominations. 

They then gave the man new bills in place of 
those which had been so nearly destroyed, for this 
is one of the duties of the redemption division. 





COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








Dummer Academy, SouTH BYFIELD, MAss. 
136th year begins September 14, 1899. Thorough prep- 
aration for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Special attention given to Apgneh. In- 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 

W. Eliot. 


dividual Instruction, $500. 
Reference by permission, President Chas. 


VOICE B'S terry, telana Powers, ten ORATORY 
teachers. Cat. free. 1 of Expression, Copley 8q., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 
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leads all Schools of Oratory. X RESS! N 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


31st Year begins Sept. 2. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and penne exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth St., Boston. Mass. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly and start our | 
graduatesin ilroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 


















Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. | 
MANY MEN OF MARK 


still follow the trend of the training received at River- 
view Academy. Their ambition was awakened by the 
masterful methods at Riverview; self-reliance was 
created by the military discipline at Riverview; the 
vigor of manhood was assured by physical training at 
Riverview. 64 years’ experience in the direction and | 
development of boyhood has raised the methods of 
Riverview to the highest educational standard. Pre- 
rss for any college or military school. Overlooks the 
udson River. . B. Bisbee, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
WHEATON SEMINARY Fy, Youre 
Endowed. 65th year begins September 13th. Advanced 
courses and college preparatory. Careful physical 


training and individual attention. Address the Presi 
ent, REV. SAMUEL VY. COLE, D. D. 


THE MOONEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Franklin, Tenn. Its pupils enter Vanderbilt Uni 
versity on certificate. Charles Forster Smith, of the 





University of Wisconsin, says, “The morale of the 
school is as good as the spirit of scholarship is stimu 
lating.” Enrolment 208 from 14 states. 





EMERSON COLLEGE of 


ORATORY, 


Boston, Mass. 
Largest School of Oratory in 
the World. Write for Catalogue. 

CHAS. WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 

T iting, 
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taught at EASTHAM, Foughboopete, How York, 
and positions secured. Catalogue free. 
c. C. GAINES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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are successful and gaining better 

and salaries studying either 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, Telephony, 
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M. C. HENLEY’S CELEBRATED 


ROLLER SKATES. 


- Get ready for the boom in roller- 
skating. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 75- 
sage catalogue to HENLEY BICYCLE & 











RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


OLLER SKATE WORKS, Richmond, Ind. 
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When You Travel 


Are you troubled with CAR SICKNESS ? 

Does your HEAD ACHE? 

Are you sometimes FAINT ? 

The News Agent on the train will sell you a bottle of 


te @ PORTSMOUTH 


It will relieve these troubles almost instantly 


Sold also y all Leading Dealers, or sent POST-PAID FOK 2é5¢, 
fn 


ne rice ON 
otis al 25 cts. PRESTON 


‘“*PRESTON.”’ 


SMELLING 
SALTS. 


d refresh you and make your journey pleasant. 


otherwise obtainable. 




















household. Unlike those food preparations that are liable to stimu- 
late the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its 
composition that which makes strong bone and good teeth; good 


flesh and blood ; is easy of digestion ; and which acts as a preven- 
tative of the many intestinal disorders incidental to childhood. 


A STURDY IMPEF 
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: to 6 feet 3 inches in 
BY !, healthy hearty boys. 
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or SEDALIA, Mo. 


THE SURGEON GENERAL oF one OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT STATES /N THE UN/ON, /N AN 


“I have four boys, all raised on IMPERIAL GRANUM 
exclusively, never having tasted mother’s milk. One boy is center 
rush on his football team, and the four boys vary from 5 feet 11 inches 
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! IRANUM BOY 


height, and weigh from 165 to 195 Ibs, All very 
”” What more could be said! 


GRANUM CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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OLD 





BRIDG 


When morning sets the world astir, 
_And footsteps echo merrily, 
No traveller crosses the old bridge 
Save only Memory and me, 
And the light-footed breeze, that goes 
Swift journeys, whither no one knows. 


The vagrant mists are creeping off 
To smoke their pipes behind the hill; 
White sails are fying out at sea; 
But here it is so still, so still, 
I seem to hear the pale, wild rose 
Her soft lids to the light unciose. 


No longer, now, high piled with grain, 
The farm-carts toward the grist-mill pass; 
No longer, now, the farm-hand goes 
To woo at eve the miller’s lass. 
Deserted, even on market day, 
The old bridge stands, forlorn and gray. 


There is no spot in all the land 
Where lies so thick the mold of years ; 
Young spring may trim the willow boughs 
inst its mossy ' 
And hang a bluebell by the sill, 
But all seems old and haunted still. 


The kine-bells’ music echoes here 
From sweet home lanes, like something sad, 
The beeches on the sunny banks 
Sing all the day, but are not glad; 
And only songs of long ago 
Does any May-thrilled robin know. 


Old bridge, but little space you span, 
Across the creek to Alderhead, 
And yet along your mossy floor, 
That crumbles underneath my tread, 
I travel far and far away 
To the dim land of Yesterday. 
SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 





The Son of His Father. 


HE following story was told the 
writer by the wife of the man 
whose struggle for moral victory 
it so impressively describes. We 


course that is not his name. 

“When I married Mr. Marsh,” 
said the lady, “‘I knew that I loved 
him, but I knew very little about 
him or his parents. We had not 

1 been married many days when I 
asked him to take me to church. His face grew 
very grave, but he assented. We had never been 
inside of a church together before. Mr. Marsh 
was a hard-working business man, who was 
apparently well off. He was, moreover, exceed- 
ingly economical in his expenditures, and some- 
times so close that it caused me surprise and pain. 

“That morning the minister chose for his text 
these words of Matthew, ‘Call no man your 
father upon the earth.’ To this sermon Mr. Marsh 
was exceedingly attentive. When the collection 
was announced, he took from his pocket a ten- 
cent piece to put into the box. I whispered, 
asking him not to put in a less sum than a dollar. 
He paled strangely, and after biting his lips, 
apparently with great reluctance he found a 
dollar and put it in. I never knew until later 
what that ninety cents cost him. 

“Not very long after this I told him that a 
family very much in need of help had been 
brought to my notice, and I wanted him to give 
me ten dollars to save them from starvation. 

‘Impossible!’ he cried. ‘It is too much 
money. I cannot afford it. It will bankrupt 
me.’ 

“Then again he turned very pale, while his 
lips worked nervously; but he suddenly pulled 
out his pocketbook, took a ten-dollar bill from it, 
and threw it at me with a strange, dry laugh. 

“*There,’ he said, ‘take it, quick! Take it 
before I repent of it!’ and hurried from the room. 
Suddenly it flashed before me, could my husband 
be a miser? Impossible! for he was so tender 
and kind. That evening 1 asked him to tell me 
the cause of his strange conduct. 

“Tt seems that his father was a notorious 
miser. Rich, with a fine business, he had saved 
and saved, and literally did not allow himself 
proper food. His name became a byword for 
meanness and parsimony in his neighborhood, 
and when he died alone, it was found that he 
had literally starved himself to death. 

“This fatal inheritance manifested itself early 
in the son. To give was torture. Generosity 
was almost a physical impossibility. When he 
married, he made up his mind that his wife 
should not suffer as his mother had suffered, and 
that he would not meet his father’s ignominious 
end. 

“Then began the struggle. This he found, 
after a severe and painful conflict, was only made 
possible by accepting God as his father and 
God’s service as his true possession. After the 
first desperate plunge into good deeds, the man 
began to hurry to charity, lest, if he dallied with 
opportunities to do good, it might escape him. 

“Pretty soon it began to be known that Mr. 
Marsh was a benevolent man, who gave to many 
good objects, and many a subscription paper was 
headed by his name. No one suspected what 
the beginnings of his generosity had cost him. 
The agony of remodelling his nature was like 
that of straightening a crooked limb; but before 
he realized it, the process began its healing 
effects, and now what once was almost an 
impossibility has become a holy passion.” 

The lady stopped. Tears trembled in her 
eyes, for she had answered the question, “How 
did Mr. Marsh happen to give such a magnificent 
hospital to the city of his adoption?” He had 





will call him Mr. Marsh, but of | “2 
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| done it because he was the son of his earthly 
| father, and because he and his Heavenly Father 
were becoming one. It was an atonement and a 
thanksgiving that only the wife understood. 
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A Painter’s Peculiarity. 


The French artist, Meissonier, as he is described 
in the Contemporary Review by the great Russian 
painter and war correspondent, Vasili Veres- 
chagin, was singularly absent-minded. His nature 
was so affectionate and candid that this little 
shortcoming was overlooked by his close friends, 
but it often offended those who knew him less 
intimately. 

“Is it true,” he once asked Alexandre Dumas, 
“that Iam antes 7 meeet 

“That may be. Your talent, your fame, the price 
you ask for your pictures —”’ 

“T don’t mean that. I mean those who object 
to my character.” 
nee ee, it is true. They think you proud and 

u, *y 

r ut swear to you that it is not true. The 
fact is that I’m always absorbed in thinking about 
the gesture or grouping of my figures, or of the 
tone of the picture on which Iam atwork. This 

ts fo y absent inded By the by, 
tell me, is Giraud dead?” 

“No, he is not dead; he is alive.” 

“Then I must have met him yesterday! He 
accosted me and asked how I was. Not recog- 
nizing him, I answered, ‘Thank you, I am a 

Only afterward did I remember that it 

ar face, and now I am sure it was 

Charles Giraud! To be sure, to be sure! Where 
does he live?” 

When Dumas told him the address, Meissonier 
snatched up his overcoat, his cap and stick, and 
dragged the author with him to Giraud’s house. 
As soon as he entered he threw himself into the 
arms of Giraud, and with tears in his eyes, asked 
him to forgive his coldness of the previous day. 

This anecdote had a personal interest for me, 
says 5, as something similar had ha) 
— to myself. One day, while waiting at the 

yare St. Lazare for the train to my ey at 
Maisons-Laffite, Alexandre Dumas asked me: 

“T dare say you often meet Meissonier here?” 
“Sometimes; but now I pass him by.” 

“How is that?” 

“He remembers one with difficulty. Last time 
he shook hands with me and looked at me so 
perplexed that I thought it best to go my own 
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“But surely he did not know you at the 
moment!” 

“That may be. But it is rather awkward. It 
might be taken as importunity on my part.” 

“What a man!” exclaimed Dumas. ‘He spends 
his time in not recognizing his friends and in 
making enemies!” 

Dumas must have told Meissonier about this 
conversation, for shortly afterward, in walking 
up and down the waiting-room, Vereschagin 
met ba artist with a tender face prepared for a 
greeting. 

“T am sorry to have to confess, however,” says 
Vereschazin, “that I pretended not to notice him. 
and passed him by. It was only after I hear 
from Dumas what had happened to Giraud that I 
realized how unjustly I had behaved toward the 
great and absent-minded artist.” 
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A Governor Cuts Red Tape. 


An anecdote is told of the late ex-Gov. Roswell 
P. Flower of New York which illustrates a certain 
broad serviceability in his character, and also his 
ingenuity of mind. When he was governor of the 
state, there was, one summer, a scare on the sub- 
ject of the introduction of cholera from abroad, 
and certain steamers arriving from Europe were 
rigidly quarantined, although the danger of the 
introduction of the disease was slight. , 


It happened that the governor had just pur- 
chased the Fire Island hotel, which lay in an 
isolated position not far from the spot in New 
York bay where the quarantine were ly 
It was at that t ied by guests, and 
the idea struck the benevolent governor that the 

ople on the ships would be much more com- 
ortable, as well as much more out of the danger 
of taking the cholera which might be on 4 
they were in his — than if they remained 
on the steamers. he invited them to come 
ashore. If there was any cholera, he said, it 
could be effectually prevented from spreading 
from the hotel. 

But no sooner was the permission given than 
the inhabitants of an adjacent section of Lon: 
Island, taken with a pe. procured the issue o 
an injunction forbidding any one to go ashore. 
This injunetion was brought just as a transfer 
boat, crowded with passengers, had come up to 
the wharf at Fire Island. 

It was a fearful night on the water, and the 
passengers could not got back to the steam- 
= The injunction could not be dissolved 
before morning, if it could be then, and meantime 
the crowded passengers must remain cooped up 
on the transfer boat. 

Governor Flower, apprised of the situation, 
called his legal adviser and asked: 

‘*What will happen if these people come ashore 
in spite of the injunction?” 

“They will all have to be arrested and locked 
up,” said the lawyer. 

The pear reflected a moment. ‘Very well,” 
he said. “Let them come ashore. Then let them 
= See and locked up—in the Fire Island 

0’ hh 








This order was carried out. The pacponeere all 
came ashore, were on through the form of an 
arrest, and were conducted to comfortable rooms 
in the big hotel, where they had every possible 
attention. The front door of the hotel was locked 
—but the passengers greatly re their cap- 
tivity. They were soon released; the law was 
fulfilled, and nobody had the cholera. 
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Two Heroes. 


In 1864 a vessel built for the South American 
fruit trade was bought by the United States 
government, and remodelled into a gunboat for 
the Southern blockade. Its commander was 
Captain Ramson, “the hero of Grand Gulf;” and 
in honor of his special acts of bravery at the 
taking of that place, the boat was rechristened 
the Grand Gulf. D. D. Babeock, in the New Voice, 
gives a story of two members of the crew: 

The crew of two hundred and sixty men was 
made up of many nationalities, including one 
Chinaman, two Manilamen, and about half a 
dozen negroes. Two of the negroes were from 
the island of Jamaica, Lyman Hyde, a mulatto, 
and Henry Jackson, a full-blooded African; me 
a little above the medium height, but of gigantic 
breadth of shoulder and strength of limb. 

My attention was first attracted to these men in 
a daily prayer-meetin for colored men “’way 
forward” on the gun-deck of the receiving-shi 
Vermont. red 








A mob of rough Irishmen had ga’ 


n | peered out wi 
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to tay them with coarse jests, oaths and _ridi- 
r 


cule, owing old shoes and other available 
missiles at the heads of the kneeling figures, and 
making the one who was “leading” in prayer an 
especial mark. The calmness with which the 
two men received insults and stinging blows, 
and the lofty, almost parental, tenderness which 
they manifested toward their tormentors, was 
as the like of which I had never before 
witnessed. 

From Jim Gresham, an_ English boatswain’s 
mate, I learned the particulars of an event which 
occurred a little before I became a member of 
the crew. 

A fire, which may have been smoldering for 
weeks in the coal-bunkers, suddenly burst forth 
with such violence that the coal-heavers, firemen 
— engineers were driven out by the heat, smoke 
and gas. 

All hands were called to fire-quarters, and the 
hatches were closely secured to smother the fire. 
The great hose was stretched out and the pumps 
started. The executive officer in a few words 
explained the situation to the men: that to save 
the ship the coal-bunkers must be deluged; that 
to carry the hose below into the gas and smoke 
and endure the enveloping clouds of steam that 
would be produced, was a desperate undertaking, 
and he ended by calling for two volunteers. 

After a few moments of silence, the burly forms 
of Lyman Hyde and Henry Jackson moved to the 
front, and with their customary quiet cheerfulness 
each announced, “TI’ll go, sir!” “I’ll go, sir!” 

hen the ropes were tied about under their 
arms, and they disappeared down the iron ladder 
under the enveloping tarpaulin, dragging the great 
hose after them, no one expected to see them 
again alive. 

A little later two limp bodies, scorched, suffo- 


1| cated, apparently lifeless, were drawn up and 


laid on the deck, the hatch covers were removed 
and soon others were enabled to go below and 
complete the work that saved the ship. Hyde 
and Jackson were restored to life, and after 
weeks of suffering, to health. 
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A Fire of Leaves. 
To-day the leaves October winds had strown 


P- | T piled in heaps, and thereto set bright fire 


Then watched the flame leap thro’ the fragrant pyre 
And lick, red-tongued, the white smoke wreaths 


upthrown. 
And an I looked, across my thought was blown 
A gust of pity born of dim desire 

For days now dead, that I should see expire 


The shadows flickering o’er the ADPY grass ; 

Deep glooms of summertide, the night-wind’s sough, 

And crimson pomp when frosts of autumn pase. 

Ah, how much more than leaves I burn!—But then, 

*Twill come again, my heart, ’twill come again! 
WILLIAM LUCIUS GRAVES. 
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Meat and ’Taties. 


Robert Stephen Hawker, the famous vicar of 
Morwenstow, known far beyond his little Cornish 
parish for his wit, his verses, his eccentricities 
and his kindness of heart, was, as a young man, 
extremely fond of practical jokes. While an 
undergraduate at Oxford he mounted one night 
to the cottage roof of Nanny Heale, an 6ld woman 
commonly reputed to be a witch, and peering 
down her chimney flue, saw her crouched before 
the fire, watching an iron kettle full of potatoes. 
Very quietly the mischievous student lowered a 
rope with a hook at the end, hooked the kettle, 
and drew it slowly up—up—up, and out of sight. 


Poor, near-sighted old Nanny, when she saw 
her trusted utensil vanishing thus mysteriously, 
peered after it in blinking bewilderment, crying 
out in despair at the oe of her voice: 

“Massy ’pon my sinful soul! Art gawn off— 
*taties and all?” 

A moment later there was a knock at the door. 
Young Hawker had returned the kettle, and 
hidden himself near enough to hear her joyful 
exclamation as she nearly stumbled over the 
repentant wanderer. 

“So, then,” she cried, “theer’t come back to 
holt! Ay, ’tis a-cold out 0’ doors!” 

vege enough, the student’s jest directly bene- 
fited victim, for when she went about next 
day telling her tale, the authorities supposed that 
the poor old creature’s wits were leaving her, and 
compassionately increased her weekly allowance 
from the town. 

If he puzzled old Nanny about her queerly 
behaving ’taties, however, another old woman 

the tiny Cornish seaport of 

Boscastle, once puzzled him and a friend of his 
nearly as much. by stopped, very hungry, at 
her little inn, ‘The Ship,” and inquired what fare 
was to be had. 
“Meat and ’taties,” said Joan, adding scorn- 
fully, “some call ’em purtaties, but we always 
ons *taties here.” 

he guests inquired what kind of meat—veal, 
lamb, beef or mutton—she would provide. 

“Meat,” she responded, “nice, wholesome meat 
and ’taties,” and no more would she oor. 

The meal was at length served. The ’taties 
were good, and the meat was not bad, but_it was 

eculiar. They could not “place” it. It was 

nder and not unsavory, but it had no familiar 
outline or joint or bone about it. The hungry 
youths ate, but felt a trifle squeamish, and when 
awker suggested that it might be a “piece of 
Boscastle baby,” his friend dashed hastily to the 
kitchen to make further inquiries—in vain. Old 
Joan still stuck serenely to her “meat and ’taties,” 
and with that they had to be content. 

Not till years afterward did they learn that the 
meat which had been served to them was a viand 
known to Boscastle kitchens alone in all England; 
it was roast young seal! 
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Madam Hippo’s Way. 


The following fragment from the domestic life 
of a respectable family of hippopotami is furnished 
by Mr. A. D. Bartlett, the author of “Wild Animals 
in Captivity,” and for many years superintendent 
of the London Zoélogical Gardens. 


In the beginning the hippo’s were a peaceful 
family of two, but in time there was born a third 
one. The baby was christened Guy Fawkes, 
although it was a female. When Guy was eight 
months old, and after her devoted mother had 
taught her to swim, it was deemed time to allow 
her to enter her father’s den. 

Now Obaysch, the father, had been a bachelor 
resident of the gardens for twenty-three years. 
His domestic habits were but imperfectly formed. 
He was even what might be termed “a little set 
in his ways,” and was not disposed regard the 
constant companionship of his wife and little 
daughter with favor. 

On the morning of the introduction Obaysch 
was quietly eating his breakfast of fresh grass, 
when the sliding door of the female’s den was 
quietly raised, and the mother and the young one 

th a most comical expression. 
On oe female, Obaysch left off eating 
and trum d. Guy Fawkes cautiously went wu 
to her father, and their noses all but touched, 
when the mother, fearing danger to the baby, 
rushed forward and challenged her husband. 

Obaysch retreated a little distance, while she 
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retended to be feeding, at the same time keeping 

er eyes steadfastly fixed on him. At last she 
made a rush at him. They raised themselves on 
their hind legs, and clashing their teeth togetier 
bit and struck at each other in a savage manner’ 
Guy Fawkes keeping at a respectful distinc 
behind, or at the side of, her mother. 

When Obaysch and his wife got on their fore-teet 
again, the female, by a dexterous lunge wit); her 
head, pushed Obaysch into the pond, ani «iter 
driving him into a corner, kent guard over him 
and held him a safe prisoner! le this state of 
affairs continued Guy Fawkes was safely per-hed 
on her mother’s back, looking impudently at her 
disgraced father. 

Several other engagements occurred before 
Obaysch’s preference for solitude was conqwered 
but in the end he gave in, the mother cooled down’ 
and in a short time he had no opinion of his own’ 
after which they became a very happy family, 
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Excusably Mistaken. 


It is related of Marshal MacMahon that, when 
a very little boy, he was left for some time ong 
veranda where the most conspicuous object was 
a brilliant parrot in a great gilded cage. He had 
never seen anything of the sort before, and soon 
approached to investigate. Then, growing bolder, 
he began poking and teasing the gorgeous crea- 
ture, which was swinging head downward in such 
a curious way, eying him sideways with a beady 
black eye. After a short time the parrot had had 
enough of this; it righted itself suddenly on its 
perch, and ejaculated harshly: 


“Have you nearly finished ?”’ 

The polite French child was astounded, but he 
rose to the occasion. Pulling off his cap with his 
best bow, he replied, suavely, “Pardon, mousieur, 
I took you for a bird!” 

A. fit ing mate to this anecdote was recent} 
told of the little daughter of a distinguishe 
French scientist. She had never seen a monkey; 
so when an organ-grinder, accompanied by Jocko 
in cap and jacket, appeared before the house, her 
father took her out on the sidewalk to view the 
creature’s antics, expecting that she would be 
much amused; but after a single glance, the little 
maid hid her eyes against her father’s coat-skirts 
and refused to look again, seeming much fright- 
ened and distressed. 

He soothed and coaxed her, wishing to over- 
come her fears, but for some time in vain. She 
would not for a moment think of feeding the 
monkey with a biscuit, as she was urged to do; 
indeed, she would not even lift her face. 

“But you are really very silly,” the father said 
at last, turning to take her indoors. ‘He is such 
a harmless little animal!’”’ 

“Animal!” eried the little girl, stopping short. 
“Oh, let me feed it, papa, that will be fun! I don’t 
mind animals, but I thought it was such a dreadful 
little boy!” 
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Easily Built. 


The typical Philippine house is a very simple 
affair, and in some respects a very comfortable 
one. The floor, says the Washington Sfar, is 
raised five or ten feet in the air, and the house 
must be entered by means of a ladder. There is 
not a nail or peg in the whole building. The 
frame is of bamboo tied together with rattan, the 
sides and roof being of nipa-palm. If nipa is very 
scarce, however, bamboo can be made to serve 
for the sides also. ; 


The air in a Philippine house never gets close, 
for the ventilation is perfect. The floor is made 
of bamboo strips with their convex sides up, and 
they are tied together in such a way that wide 
eracks are left between them. The windows are 
provided with swinging shades which can be 
propped open during the day. j 

Another advantage of the Philippine dwelling 
is the safety afforded by the lightness of the 
material. If the house is shaken down by an 
earthquake, or blown down by a typhoon, no one 
gets hurt. ae 

In some respects such houses are too primitive, 
however. Often the dwelling boasts of but one 
room for cooking, eating and sleeping. The 
cooking is done over an open fire built on a heap 
of ea in one corner, and the house becomes 
almost uninhabitable by means of the smoke. 
In better dwellings a place is partitioned off for 
the cooking, while the body of the house is 
divided into two or more rooms. 
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His Good Eye. 


It is a curious fact that the loss of any one of 
the five senses is atoned for to a considerable 
extent by a pronounced increase in the efficiency 
of the other senses. The result is sometimes 
astonishing. 


A man who had lost the sight of both eyes 
trained his hearing until he could tell by the 
sound of his footsteps on the sidewalks, as he 
made his way about town, whether he was in the 
middle of the walk or at one side, whether he was 
walking past a brick or a frame house, or a fence, 
or open ground. 

He knew in what part of the town he was, not 
only by his memory or sense of general direction, 
but by the difference in the “tones” of his foot- 
steps, and he walked about freely, seldom running 
into anything or anybody. . 

Some one in his presence once called in question 
his total blindness. — 

“Which 7 do you think I can see with?” he 
asked the skeptic. . ay 

“The left one, of course,” was the reply. 
ean see that the right one is blind.” ; 

In a blind man merely opened his pel- 





knife an pped the left eye with the little blade. 
It was a glass eye. 
—__ -—~ 
As They Ran. 
The native American is very slow to acknowk 


edge the claims of hereditary dignity. 


The ee of General Dash, a military 
leader, idolized in one section of the country 
after the Civil War, entered a fruit shop one day 
and ordered a bushel of —. +9 atin eal 
“See that you send the largest ones,” she sale, 
ongery, to the fruiterer. ese | 
* ey are sold as they run,” he said - 
pick out the large ones, the price will be ): a. 
“T am accustomed to have choice goo ro 
kinds sent to me,” the lady said, haughtily. o 





probably do not know who I am.” . 
“I do not, madam. My customers «“" 
served alike.” neral 


“I am Miss Dash, the daughter of ‘' 
Dash,” she said. . a | 

“Indeed?” said the dealer, ina quiet ton’. al 
served under your father for three years, “0 An 
can only say t he was the last man te Drowt 
beat a poor shopkeeper or to try to trick him 
of his just profits.” 13 “ee 

y retreated, and took the app ** 

they ran.” 
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A Little Cyclone. 


Bertram was born and had spent all his life 
on a Kansas prairie. He had never watched the 
waves rolling in from the ocean, nor picked up 
shells along the shore, nor dug wells in the sandy 
beach. He had never listened to the wind as 
it sighs gently through the tops of the pine-trees. 
Indeed, he had never seen any real woods at | 
all, nor any high hills; and 
he knew nothing about great 





THE YOUTH'’S 
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women walking quietly around the 

streets. Then Bertram cried out, 

“Here comes a slycone!” and filling his 

little lungs with air, he blew out a great 

wind of breath. In two seconds half of the 

town lay in a heap, with the frightened little 

men and women buried under the overturned 
houses. 

Frank looked up, feeling half angry. But 
Bertram’s eyes were shining. He was not cross 
or naughty; he only wanted to have a part in 
the play. 

Frank’s eyes began to shine, too. This was 
a new kind of fun. 

So he said, ““That was a blizzard, sure enough! 
Now all the men will have to go to work and 
build the town over again.” 

Then with a good laugh both of the boys set 
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to work with a will, and soon the 
town was built up again as good as ever. 

When it was finished the second time, Frank 
ran to his grandmother and whispered something 
in her ear. Grandmamma smiled, went up to the 
attic, and brought down an old pair of bellows 
that used to blow up the fires in the great 
kitchen chimney a hundred years ago. 

Bertram now looked on with great curiosity 
while Frank took the bellows, and made a wind 
that blew several of the little men and women 
half-way across the dining-room carpet. 

After this, whenever Frank and Bertram set up | 
the toy village, the very best part of the play was | 
the time when the cyclone came, and trees and | 
houses and men and women tumbled down | 
together in a heap of ruins. 

Mary HAs. LEONARD. | 












Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 

He played, as he strolled, a lively —, 
There followed the children, a merry —, 
Too happy to notice the summer —. 
As soon as I’ve finished sewing my —— 
Pll join you all in Ay 
You sha’n’t complain you have missed my —. 

She searched the field to find 


a=, 
Just the kind to give to a —— 





rocks that are so nice to climb 
upon and that make such lovely 
caves to hide oneself under. . 

But he knew all about how 
the men on the plains ride over 
the range to bring the cattle 
together in a spring “round- 
up.” He had often played at 
“throwing a rope’’ to lasso the 
stalks of the tall sunflowers 
that bloom so thickly over 
the Western plains. He had 
seen great fires rushing madly 
through the dry prairie-grass. 
He had even seen half a dozen 
fires at a time far off on the 
great round line in which the 
wide sky shuts itself down over 
the wide earth. 

He also knew how hard the 
winds could blow across the 
great open plains. When 
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the spring winds came blowing 
all the way from the Gulf of 
Mexico or the Polar Ocean, 
Bertram used to watch the 
great round “tumble-weeds’”’ 
as they rolled rapidly along 
faster than a horse could gallop. 
Sometimes when the wind grew 
fiercer than usual, it brought 
a thick cloud of dust to choke 
the breath and blind the sight. 
Then Bertram would run into 
the house as fast as his legs 
could carry him, and shut his 
eyes, almost fearing that the 
little house would be lifted 
from its foundations and 


Eacb lady sbows borror and dread, 
ber bair stands rigbt up on ber bead, 
As they sit in a tree, 
Bnd tell gbost-tales in glee, 
Too frigbtened to go bome to bed. 


But while she looked the day 
was —. 


We heard a famous scholar 


Brilliant, indeed, but out of 





We sadly owned it, —— to —. 

High o’er our heads we heard 
sweet —, 

And at our feet the tingling 

We listened and forgot our —. 

So high the waves do send 


their . 
The clouds are dark; I only 





The moon may lend us one 
bright —. 


I felt quite sure the man was 
But when I saw him use that 


1 felt like saying, “Did you 
9 


He begged to be allowed to 





His manner was good and hum- 
ble his ——; 
A chance he deserved, and I 





These creatures are down in the dumps, 


They sit on a couple of stumps ; 
Theyp’ve a tear on cach check, 
But neitber can speak, 


For they’re just getting over the mumps. 


These are two little papooses, 


They’re tied toa 


tree, 7 suppose ; 


Wm sure FT don’t know what tbeir use is, 


They seem to be 


smelling a rose. 





gave him —. 

I couldn’t mistake, the man 
was a —, 

I told him so with considerable 

He claimed be hadn't enough 
to 





Before him was a priceless 


Unnoticed, for the maid was 








He saw not, cared not what 
he 
2. 
CHARADES. 
1. 
My first you will find a maiden’s 
name ; 
My next a mantle of olden 
fame. 
- My whole you know, or at least 
you ought, 





shaken to pieces by the fierce 
wind of the prairie. 

When Bertram was five 
years old his mother took him 
to New England to visit- his  - 
grandmother and some cousins 
that he had never seen. 

Bertram thought the rooms 
in his grandmother’s house 
were very large—large enough 
for houses, he said. He was 
never tired of running up and 




















down the stairs, because he had 
never before lived in a house 
where there were any stair- 
ways to be climbed. 

One day Bertram’s uncle 
brought home from the city a 
large box, and told Bertram 
and his little cousin Frank 
that this contained something 
which they would like to see. 

When they opened the box 
they found in it—a toy village. 





Once there was a summer sbower, 
Bnd it lasted ’most an bour; 


All that time these ladies stood 
In the sbelter of a wood, 


Eacb of them a=wondering whetber 
Rain would really burt ber feather. 





These two bave precarious poses, 


They're braced ’gainst a tree by their toeses ; 


They’re gay little chaps, 
Wiitb plumes in their caps, 


Bnd spectacles perched on their noses. 
Carolyn Wiclis. 





As a place where a famous 

battle was fought. 
Il. 

My first came bounding down 
the steep, 

And at my second drank full 
deep. 

We see my whole, a city, stand 

Where once was wild and rug- 
ged land. 


3. 
CHANGE OF VOWEL SOUND. 


New wine, fog, largest quan- 
tity, acorns. 
idy, a boy’s name, darkness, 
distinction. 
To place, an excavation, sod, 
to pamper. 
he coast, to cut, to divide, 
certain. 
A vessel, a seed vessel, sharp, 
cattle. 
Rubbish, a character, last, a 
measure. 
Gentle, a grave, to be full, a 
volume, period. 
Fit, a partner, power, a speck, 
dumb, to debate. 
A piece of wood, a piece of 
meat, fastened, a lot of sheaves. 











There was a church with a 

steeple, a post-office, a school- 

house, a store and some smaller 

houses. There were a good many little trees to 
shade the village, and a number of little men 
and women to walk about its streets. There 
was also a depot and a train of cars to bring 
people to and from the town. 

Both of the children were delighted. They 
took the little things out of the box and looked 
at them one by one. 

Then they began to build the town. 

Frank had often been to the city with his 
father, and thought that he knew all about how 
a town should be built. He did not think that 
Bertram knew much about towns. So it hap- 
pened that almost all the things that Bertram set 
up Frank would soon change to another place. 

_ Bertram soon began to feel that it was all 
Frank’s town, and that he was being left out of 
the play. He looked very sober for a few minutes. 
I le stopped working and watched the little town 
as it grew up under Frank’s busy fingers. But 
he was all the time thinking how he could have 
a share in the play himself. 

At last anew thought came to him. ‘The town 
Was just finished, with all the trees and houses 
Set up in beautiful order, and the little men and 





To make these blot- pictures, fold a piece of paper, then open it and spill a large blot of ink in the 
crease. When the paper is pressed together, the ink often takes a ludicrous and suggestive shape. 


A True Story. 


Old Dapple was so tired when haying-time 
was over that grandpa said he should rest a 
whole week, with oats for dinner every day. 

“You're the faithfulest old fellow!” grandpa 
said, warmly stroking Dapple’s old nose back 
and forth—back and forth, lovingly. “Now you 
shall have a holiday and munch hay instead of 
rake it. Wait; I'll trundle the big rake under | 
the mow, out of your sight, so you’ll forget 
there was ever any such thing in the world as | 
work.” 

Then grandpa went in to dinner with grandma 
and The Twins—everybody called them The | 
Twins, with capital T’s in their voices when | 
they said it. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when grand- 
pa asked The Twins to lead out old Dapple to 
water. 

“Let him stay and drink as long as he wants 
to,” he called after them. “You needn’t wait— | 





he knows the way back alone.” 
So old Dapple stood and drank his fill of the | 
Clear, sweet water, and The Twins ran back to | 


their play. But it wasn’t long before grandpa | 
saw them coming toward him at a scamper. 
Both their faces were excited, and they shouted 
in a little, breathless chorus,—'The Twins usually 
spoke in chorus,—“‘O grandpa! grandpa! quick! 
look up in the mowing-field! Old Dapple’s up 
there rakin’ hay all alone, ’thout any rake or 
any hay! He’s goin’ back and forth and back 
and forth like everything!” 

And when grandpa got on his “‘fur-offs’’ and 
looked, sure enough, there was faithful old 
Dapple up in the mowing-field, patiently trudging 
up and down, making neat turns at the end 
of every “bout!’’ His tired old legs wavered 
unsteadily, but kept on. The afternoon sun- 
shine lay on his rough back and dazzled his old:| 
eyes on the return trips, but he never thought of 
stopping. 

Something suddenly dimmed grandpa’s “fur- 
offs,” and he took them off. 

“Faithful old fellow !”’ he muttered. ‘Go lead 
him back, children, and give him oats for his 
supper.” 

And how The Twins hugged him while they 
were doing it! CONSTANCE HAMILTON. | 


A measure, a portion of 
food, a small animal, a large 
animal. 

Average, my own, a sound of 
distress, principal. 

A note, a fastening, to fasten, supplied with 
bones, to curve. 

4. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 

Upper left-hand square. A geography. Part 
of a harness. A carpenter’s machine. Suffered 
pain. Part of a fruit. 

Upper right-hand square. To desire. A root. 
Skilful. A snake. In addition to. 

Central square. Room. Heathen. A deputy. 
A boat. To come in. 

Lower left-hand square. A plate of stone. A 
girl’s name. Topresage. Faith. A planet. 

Lower right-hand square. A bird. Spry. Bot- 
tles. Tochoose. Homes. 


5. 
BURIED MINERALS, 


When I went fishing last, eels were the only 
things caught. 

Make that utensil very bright. 

The big, old cow did not come. 

The ialieonce is malign, I tell him. 

Don’t ge me to argue with you; I can’t, I’m 
on your side. 

he seneschal kicked the man down-stairs. 

When I saw them on the sands, tones, looks 
and everything indicated an engagement. 

There are quantities of pine, spruce and fir on 
the hill. 

They are very happy, rites, journeys and all are 
done, and they are settled at home. 

The water was crystal clear. 
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DISASTROUS FLOooDs occurred in the central 
and southern parts of Texas early in July, the 
result of four days’ continuous rainfall. There 
was some loss of life and serious destruction of 
live stock and erops, especially in the valley of 
the Brazos River. The disaster caused great 
distress throughout the region. 


RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY ALGER.— 
Gen. Russell A, Alger of Michigan, Secretary 
of War, has resigned. Up to the time of closing 
this record his successor had not been appointed. 

A PLEASANT INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT 
was the visit recently made by the Emperor 
William of Germany to the French training-ship 
Iphigénie, at Bergen, Norway. The visit was 
made at the invitation of the French commander, 
and was followed by the exchange of cordial 
messages by telegraph between the emperor and 
President Loubet, and also by congratulatory 
telegrams from King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway. The incident seems to mark a sub- 
sidence of the French bitterness toward Germany 
which has continued since the War of 1870, which 
ended in the humiliation of France and the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine. It is intimated in 
France that the incident is a prelude to a visit by 
the emperor to the exhibition in Paris next year. 

A NorewortHy WomaANn.—Mrs. Ellen C. 
Johnson, for 15 years superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Reformatory Prison for Women 
at Sherborn, died suddenly June 28th at London. 
Mrs. Johnson’s appointment came to her unex- 
pectedly, as she had her trunks packed for a two 
years’ sojourn in Europe, but 
she accepted the office without 
hesitation and developed ex- 
traordinary executive powers. 
The Women’s Prison under 
.' her charge became a model for 

?\,, other institutions of the kind. 
|. Her keen knowledge of human 
nature kept her from being 
easily imposed upon, and her 






MRS. JOHNSON. 
warm sympathy with the unfortunate enabled 
her to guide into better ways of living many of 
the women committed to her care. 


Frere SCHOOLS FOR THE FILIPINos.—That 
characteristic American institution, the public 
school, already established in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, has been set up in Manila. On the Fourth 
of July in that city “America” was sung by 
Filipino, Spanish and Chinese school children. 

Tue TSAREVITCH, or heir apparent to the 
throne of Russia, the Grand 
Duke George, brother of the 
tsar, died recently of consump- 
tion at his palace in the Cau- 
casus, where he resided in order 
to escape the rigors of the 
climate of St. Petersburg. He 
» was 28 years old, and his health 
had been frail for several years. 
As the tsar’s three children are 
ali daughters, the succession 
GRAND DUKE GEORGE. now devolves upon the tsar’s 
only surviving brother, the Grand Duke Michael, 
a young man not yet quite 21. 





Tue DumMpDUM BULLET, the use of which in 
warfare has been discussed at the Peace Con- 
ference, takes its name from the Indian arsenal 
where it was devised. It is a small-calibre 
bullet, and its peculiarity is that part of the 
nickel or copper covering is removed, so that 
when the bullet strikes a man the impact spreads 
the soft lead, inflicting a severe, shattering wound. 
The use of the bullet is defended on the ground 
that it is necessary to stop the advance of savage 
assailants, and that while it is more fatal than 
other bullets to those who are 
hit by it, it may even diminish 
the total loss of life by keeping 
hostile forces from coming to 
close quarters. 

- ForREIGN COMMERCE.— 

, American imports of merchan- 
’ dise for the fiscal year 1899 
amounted to about $697,000,000, 
and the exports to $1,227,000,- 
CHIEF JUSTICE FIELD. 000, leaving a balance of trade 
in favor of the United States of $530,000,000. 
This is smaller than last year’s balance, but is 
far in excess of that for any previous year. 





REcENT DEATHS.—Robert Bonner, founder 
of the New York Ledyer, and one of the most 
successful of American news- 
paper publishers. —— George 
Julian of Indiana, one of the 
old anti-slavery leaders, for 
many years a representative in 
Congress, and a candidate for 
Vice-President on the Free Soil 
ticket in 1852. Walbridge 
A. Field, chief justice of the 
supreme court of Massachu- 
setts, and formerly a representative in Congress. 
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1 0 STAMPS, Album & List yan 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. id. 50%. © A. STEGMAN, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Don't buy a bicycle before you write for our 1899 

“go Second hand wheels from 09 up. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVAN Address 

Dept. H 78, VICTOR MFG. CO., 161 to 167 Plymouth PI. wee 
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H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept.79, Chicago 





EVERY BOYHIS OWN TOY MAKER. 
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ishing 1 e, 

Bud srepe.00e inany others. 
lis so plain that a 

- boy ¢ an e make them: 

2m handsome illustrations is great book by mail 19 
cts.,3for2cts. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse,N. 


No ) Money in Advance! 
$1550 an GRADE BI BICYCLES 
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dealers? la coen Write tod today for special offer: f Inus- 

trated Free. ones oxvene UNION, 

162 W. Van Buren &t., 7, Chicago, Ills. 
And Premiums — 


LA RB KT eye 
Our offer fully ex- 
Gon in hg 


ome for © boaumienl pectin sree. TI 
w to ob e famous 
Larkin Premiums pa 10.00 each 
The Larkia Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Sireet, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Reduced Prices 


We wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 
ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods. We 
have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost every 
suit and skirt. You now have 
an opportunity of securing a 
fashionable garment at a re- 
duction of one-third from 
former prices. 

No. 611. This illustration 
represents a most attractive 
suit for Summer and Fall wear 
oa a short jacket and 
a stylish skirt. The jacket 
can worn open as illus- 
trated, or closed in double- 
breasted style. Both jacket 
and skirt are lined throughout, 
and the revers are faced with 
satin. We make this Saoums 
from a choice collection of 
all-wool materials. The stores 
ask $15 fora suit like this; our 

price has been $10. 75- 


Reduced Price for 
No. 611. 


this Sale, $7.17. 
Special Values in Piqué Suits, 
reduced from $4 to $2.67. 
Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 

We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
a in = Summer Catalogue and Reduced Frice- 

st, which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to. lady who wishes them. 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day lor Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price- 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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that will resist hot and cold water, steam 
| and moisture in any form. It can be ap- 
grained, 


For metal surfaces, woodwork and furniture. Ask 
your dealer. If he can't supply you, write us. 
« 
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where, to any one, on ap- 
proval ané trial without a centin advance. 
A VOLE by helping us advertise 4 
wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. 
five one lider Agent in each town FF FREE U: u E ci sample 
Wheel to introduce 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 
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Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 


Twenty different soe, Gee than wood fence. 
Special Price for es and Churches. 


Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FEN MACH ce. 
315 North Street, Band = 8. As 
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| WATCH AND CHAIN oe ONE bay S WORK. 


= Oe nae a ems hn ee 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel- PI ec 
—, spac a Chain in and Cha rm for Fini : 
1% dose es of biaiaen at 10c. each. 
nd your fat dress 2 mail and 
we will forward the Bt post-paid, anu 
large Premium List. Homsnayreaulns 
Bluine Co, Box 105, C ‘da Junction, Mass. 


SEND NO MIONEY 


A Beautiful Present FREE for every Castomer 
Sell only 5 doz. Mow Detity 
re Lemon or a 
for a wearing Gives 
Watch or a Ladies’ Blue ey 
Lined Mackintosh or a 
‘ea Set; 8 oa for = 

By nor Waltham Gold V 

utiful 112- wy ees f 
Dieser Set; 16 doz. ae a Ladies’ 
or Gents’ H igh-Grade Bicycle or 
a Sewing Machine. 
Our 


IS IT A TRIFLE? 


That Common Trouble, Acid Dyspepsia, 
or Sour Stomach. 


Now Recognized as a Cause of Serious 
Disease. 

Acid dyspepsia, commonly called heartburn or 
sour stomach, is a form of indigestion resulting 
from fermentation of the food. The stomach 
being too weak to promptly digest it, the food 
remains until fermentation begins, filling the 
stomach with gas, and a bitter, sour, burning 
taste in the mouth is often present. This condition 
soon becomes chronic, and being an every-day 
occurrence, is given but little attention. Because 
dyspepsia is not immediately fatal, many people 
do nothing for the trouble. 

Within a recent period a remedy has been dis- 
eovered, prepared solely to cure dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. It is known as Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, and is now becoming rapidly 
used and prescribed as a radical cure for every 
form of dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been placed 
before the public, and dre now sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents per package. It is pre- 
pared by the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., 
and while it promptly and effectually restores a 
vigorous digestion, at the same time is perfectly 
harmless and will not injure the most delicate 
stomach, but on the contrary, by giving perfect 
digestion, strengthens the stomach, improves the 
appetite and makes life worth living. 

Send for free book on Stomach Diseases. 
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Ordinary or Driving Cleek, 


Back Cleek,  Lofter, | Mid Iron, 





Price of Iron or Wood Clubs, $1. sacn. 
Spalding Golf Balls... . $3. a2, 


Receiver to Pay 


The “Morristown” Golf Outfit. 


To the Beginner we offer an Ontfit as 


t Iron Lofter, 1 Gun Metal Putter, 2 Spalding Balls, 


Price of outfit $5.5 


Golf Goods to the value of 75 cents given to Companion subscribers 








The “Morristown” Iron Golf Cluds 


These are made of the best steel and are mounted by experienced \ 
club-makers on shafts especially adapted to the style of head. 


Driving Iron, Driving Mashie, 


The “Morristown” : 


93939939 99393939999999999999 93223 


Ses eoeeeseh 


Niblick, Convex }$ 


Lofting Mashie, Gun Metal Putter. 


Wood Clubs. 


The material used in the head is dogwood { 
and persimmon. The shafts areof the finest 
split hickory. 

Bulgers, Drivers, 

Straight Faced Bulgers, 
Baps, Long Spoons, 
Medium Spoons, 
Short Spoons, Putters, 

Brassie Bulgers, Brassie Drivers, 

Straight Faced Brassie Bulgers, 
Brassie Baps, Brassie Niblicks, 
Brassie Spoons, Baffy Spoons. 


Canvas Caddy Bag, with Pocket . . $1. 
Scotch Plaid Caddy Bag, with Pocket, $2. | 


Express Charges. 





a 


a e ae a ae ae a 
SoS CVS ye eles 


follows: 1 Wood Driver, 1 Iron Cleek, 
1 Canvas Caddy Bag. 


Purchaser to pay 4 
express charges. 


a 





for each new subscription sent us. Receiver to pay express charges. 





PERRY MASON & ore 201 Columbus Avenue, ee a. ‘ 
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Tue Sun’s CARBON SHELL.—It has often 
peen suggested that the brilliance of the sun’s 
disk is due to incandescent particles of carbon, 
and within a few years past the presence of 
carbon in the sun has been demonstrated by the 
spectroscope. Lately Professor Hale, the director 
of the Yerkes Observatory, has shown that there 
is a thin layer of carbon in the lower part of the 
sun’s atmosphere. It surrounds the solar globe 
like a Juminous shell, and, under normal 
conditions, is probably ‘not more than 500 
niles above the sun’s surface. But when an 
eruption takes place, from beneath, the carbon 
layer, like all the other constituents of the solar 
atmosphere, is broken up and locally dispersed 
by the tremendous agitation. 

ELEctTRIc LirTERs.—In some steel manu- 
factories electro-magnets have been substituted 
in place of hooks for lifting plates and bars. 
The magnet being put into contact with the 
centre of a bar or plate, the current is turned 
on, and instantly the magnetic grip becomes 
effective. The crane carrying the magnet then 
swings its load to the required position, when, 
{he current being turned off, the magnet 
immediately releases its hold. 

A Sprper’s Lasso.—Mr. A. H. Verrill, 
writing in Popular Science, describes an 





American spider, which haunts evergreen-trees, 

and catches its prey by means of a kind of 

lasso. The web of this spider is triangular in 

> form, consisting of four 

longitudinal lines and a 

] >" large number of cross 

ua th fibres connecting them. 

\ Two corners of the 

\H triangle are attached to 

twigs, but the other corner, which terminates in 

a single thread, is held by the spider, perched on 

a neighboring twig. When a fly strikes the web, 

the spider loosens his hold and the elastic threads 
instantly entangle the victim. 


ILLUMINATING Winpows.— Modern “sky- 
scrapers” have necessitated the use of a new kind 
of window-pane. The lower rooms in such 
buildings are frequently very gloomy because 
their windows open only upon well-like areas 
and cafion-like streets. To save, or supplement, 
the use of artificial light in such rooms, window- 
panes have been invented consisting of glass 
plates covered with prisms, whose angles are so 
calculated that the light falling upon them from 
above is turned into the centre and corners of 
the room, instead of reaching only the floor close 
to the windows. Another form of pane consists 
of overlapping strips of glass so placed as to 
reflect light inte the room. 

WEATHER SCIENCE IN COLLEGE.—In the 
Ohio State University, at Columbus, students in 
the junior year of the course in agriculture and 
horticulture are required to study meteorology, 
with the aid of lectures, a text-book and instruc- 
tion in the drawing of weather-maps, and the 
use of meteorological instruments. The same 
study is open to students in other courses who 
choose to take it. 


Dors THE Minp TrrRE?—Prof. Edward 
Thorndike, of the Western Reserve University, 
has recently conducted a series of experiments 
on “mental fatigue,” and his conclusions throw 
doubt on the old theory that the mind “loses its 
power to work as a rubber ball loses its power to 
bound,” and that sleep charges the mind with 
energy. On the contrary, he finds that the 
degree of inability caused by mental work is 
very much less than has been supposed, and he 
questions whether the results obtained by inves- 
tigators who have sought to measure mental 
fatigue in school children were not due to the 
use of methods which did not measure the 
inability, but did measure the distaste for mental 
effort. 

THe Bicycte Grant.—A rider using a 
wheel of 120-gear, according to the Scientific 
A merican, becomes, in effect, a striding giant. 
Every revolution of the crank carries the wheel 
forward 31% feet. This requires two strokes, 
one with each foot, and is, consequently, equiv- 
alent to two steps taken by a walker. The 
average Space covered by a man in two steps is 
five feet, so that, preserving about the same pro- 
portion of distance to height, a man who should 
undertake to keep even pace with a high-geared 
bicycle would need to be at least 35 feet tall! 

Is THERE A WILL-o’-THE-WisP?—Not- 
withstanding the many traditions concerning 
tysterious lights seen hovering over swamps at 
night, and in spite of the attempted explanations 
of such phenomena in some popular books on 
science, Prof. N. S. Shaler says he is inclined to 
disbelieve in the existence of these luminous 
appearances. He has studied swamps for many 
years, but has never seen a will-o’-the-wisp, and 
he suggests that the reports about moving lights 
visible above swamps may be due to subjective 
lmpressions induced by gazing into darkness. 
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RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES mex. Price, $4, 


Comfort, good ap- 


om fit, and the 
t materials money 


can buy are all obtained 








our High-grade Toilet among 

friends. Ne money required. Write 
of over one-hundred premiums and 

full information at once. Address: 

BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 


FA STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children. 


No garters. No supporters. Button to waist. 
Up to stay. Most comfortable summer or 
winter. Easiest and best wearing. Ideal 
stocking for bieycling,athletics and every- 
day use. Children’s sizes, 25 cts. to 45 cts. 
Ladies’, 50 cts. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Mail orders solicited. 
We pay postage. Circulars free. 


FAY STOCKING CO., 33 TSt., Elyria,0. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,’’ an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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JOINTLESS 
LUCKY CURVE 


Ne Screw to Break. No Old Fashioned Nozzle. 





Blue is the Dyspeptic 
Blue is the Bottle — 





Rosy is the man after taking 
from the Blue bottle of 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 











































Costs no 

more than No Joint to Leak. PERFECTION. 

the old fash- 

ioned joint leak- Perfect Parker Pens. 


ing screw breaking 
— ze — a 
juxury of writing use a 
“Lucky Curve.” It is 
warranted perfect by us 
and also warranted, recom- 
mended and sold by more 
than 6,000 dealers in all parts 
of the world. Prices $2.00, $2.50 ) 
and upward, according to size. If © 
the dealer % 
of whom 2 


Pen, the * Parker” is a pELIGHT—to those 
who have tried others. it is PERFECTION. 


in other makes. Parker pens seem 
to * goalone,’’ so smooth and 
easy in the movement. 
When you buy an up-to- 
date ‘‘Parker’’ Lucky 


Curve Jointless, you 
= =, “Gp have the world’s great- 
them, and urges est fountain pen. 
you to buy “* a,just This pen is pur- 

> as good,”’ don't buy. chased in large 
Insist on having the numbers by 
pen with the “ Lucky the United 
urve.”” Investigate. StatesGov- 


He is either a back num- ernment. 


ber or trying to make an extra 
profit at your expense. 








Twa Home or THe Lucky Cunve. Our Interesting Little Booklet 


‘THE LARGEST BONA F.DE MFRS. OF Awaits Your Request. 
FOUNTAIN PENS IN THE WORLD. 


The Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers Fountain , Inks, Typewriter, Ribbons, Etc. 

















The old-fashioned gingersnap 
in the brown paper bag is not in it with 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer 


in the moisture-proof box. Ask your grocer for a package to-day. 
Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. Makers of 
the famous Uneeda Biscuit. 




















To those who have never owned a Fountain | 


First right in principle, then skilfully | 
made to avoid the weak points found | 
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Said he: “It beats the 
great DeLong.” 


Said she, with quick 
correction : 


“Excuse me, but | 
think you’re wrong, 


You can’t surpass 


perfection.’ 
hump ?. 


the DeLong 
Hook ona Eye. 





RICHARDSON & DELONG BRosB., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A: 





There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


—_———————— 


No. 2 
Falcon 
Kodak 














Uses Eastman’s light- 


For 3% x 3% Pictures, 
proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 


$5 Bae 


Fine achromatic lens, safety shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogues free 4 dealers Rochester, N. oe 


or by mai 








It’s safe to use Wool 
Soap—it keeps the skin 
well. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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STEVENS. 
RIFLES | 


ENCOURAGE boys to an active, rollicking, out- 
of-door life in field and forest, conducive to 
health and affording a 
practical acquaintance 
with Nature without 
which no boy's edu- 
cation is complete, 
Besides, the prac- 
tice of shootirz : 
induces steadi- 
ness,deliberation, ¢ 
asouraes: valn- 
able qualities tn § 
~ any business of ¢ 
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If your dealer 
oes not keep 


Stevens 
Rifles 


zdo not accept 
£ some other gun ~ 
2 of questionable 

accuracy. We'll 
$3 sell you direct; ~ 
« cash with order 

at above prices. : 0% 
ry Send stamp for cighty-Sour-page Catalogue. 
& J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight Tages. Its subscription price is 
bits a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single woes mone of the paper. All 
additional pages over olf t—which is the number 
given for piri are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
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DRINKING IN HOT WEATHER. 


Y “DRINKING” in hot 
weather we do not mean 
the taking of beer, wine 
or stronger liquors, for 
there is nothing to dis- 
cuss in such a question. 
There is no one compe- 
tent to speak on this 
subject, even though he 
may indulge moderately 
himself, who does not 
admit that the human 

system is better without alcoholic drinks in hot 

weather. But “intemperance” does not consist 
alone in indulgence in intoxicating beverages; 
many a man has died of “intemperance” in eating 

and drinking who never allowed so much as a 

glass of cider to pass his lips. 

The most dangerous of all drinks in hot weather 
is ice-water; for being without cost and without 
taste, it is often taken in enormous quantities, 
whereas if it cost money, seldom more than a 
single glass would be taken at a time. 

Like many other things, ice-water is in itself a 
blessing, and only as an abused gift becomes a 
curse. When one is overheated, ice-water taken 
sipwise is refreshing and cooling, but when 
swallowed in great draughts it is a deadly thing. 
Every summer we read in the papers of men 
dying suddenly from this very cause—and then 
éorget the warning as soon as we are hot and 
thirsty. 

If the temptation to take a “long drink” cannot 
be resisted, the water must not be cold; even cool 
spring-water is dangerous so indulged in. The 
preper way is to rinse the mouth and gargle the 
throat first with cold water, then take @ couple 
of swallows—not gulps—and so on, alternately 
gargling and drinking. 

The first time this plan is tried, one will be 
astonished to find how little cold water is needed 
to quench thirst and refresh the heated body. 
One glassful used in this way will do more good 
than three or four taken like a horse. 

It must not be understood, however, from any- 
thing said above, that the drinking of water in 
hot weather is injurious. On the contrary, large 
quantities should be taken, two quarts or more a 
day, but it should be taken a little at a time, and 
not too cold. The body is constantly throwing off 
water in the form of perspiration, and water must 
be supplied to replace the loss. 

We have spoken only of water, because this is 
the basis of all cooling drinks, and because we 
cannot drink quarts of lemonade or any other 
sweetened and flavored beverage without causing 
the stomach to rebel, but when taken in modera- 
tion, soda-water, ginger ale, and the like are 
harmless. 
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WHALING AT SNOOK’S ARM. 


At Snook’s Arm, on the east coast of Newfound- 
land, is a scientific whaling-station, the only one 
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horizontal, and the exploding projectiles genera- 
ting great volumes of gas that keep the body afloat. 
Death is very speedy, and almost without suffer- 
ing, if the range is not too close. 

When the cannon is fired at close quarters, and 
the whale happens to be young, with tender, thin 
hide, the harpoon flies right through the body, the 
rope holding the wounded creature fast, and men 
are despatched in boats to spear the prisoner. 
Since last July, when the Cabot began whaling 
off Snook’s Arm, more than a hundred whales 
have been shot, and not a single shot has been 
lost, although in one or two cases it has been 
necessary to fire a second harpoon before a strug- 
gling monster was killed. The whales are towed 
into the harbor and moored, to be dragged by 
steam-power and logging chains up the slippery, 
slanting wharf. 


OVER THE BRINK. 


In his “Twenty Years in the Near East” Mr. A. 
G. Hulme-Beaman narrates an adventure which 
befel him while he was travelling in Montenegro. 
He had gone up one of the larger streams at 
Rieka, trout-fishing. After following the river 
toward its source for a mile or two, he came to a 
place where the water trickled over some large, 
smooth, moss-grown stones, and fell some forty 
or fifty feet. Wishing to cross, he felt his way 
cautiously along, with the water just over the 
toes of his boots. 


Half-way, he says, I suddenly felt the stone on 
which I trod shift, and the next moment I was 
over. I had no time to save myself. I simply 
knew that I was Polng, and then—a blank. 

I — myself up after a while, hardly believ- 
ing it possible that I was still alive, but found I 
could walk and that my arms seemed to in 
working order. As soon as I had realized this I 
fainted again. 

This happened two or three times; then some 
peasant women came up. They were as much 
surprised to see me on my feet as I had been to 
be able to stand, and said that they had seen me 
fall, turn a complete somersault in the air, and 
come down “smash” on the rock d of the 
stream, where I had lain till the moisture revived 


e. 

Later it was found that two of my ribs were 
damaged, my left wrist badly sprained, and the 
same arm splintered, while my left thigh was 
severely bruised. 

My watch, a heavy double hunter, was smashed 
to atoms, even the jewels in the holes being 
punched out. It was through the watch, so to 
speak, that my ribs had been cracked ; but I was 
lucky to escape so easily. 


AN ENGLISH LAD’S LONG DAY. 


There is no “eight-hour law” in London for 
small boys who have to help earn their living, and 
probably if they heard of a ten-hour law they 
would think the news too good to be true. The 
London Leader presents the typical case of H. O., 
aged eleven, who attends the Baker Street School, 
Stepney. 


Out of school H. O. works for a shopkeeper. 
Here is his daily round: 

Work, every week-day morning, 8 to 9. 

School, 9 to 12. 

Work, every dinner-time, 12.30 to 1.45. 

School, 2 to 4.30. 

Work, every week-day night, 4.35 to 10 P. M. 

Work, every Saturday, 8 A. M. to 12.30 A. M., 
midnight. 

Work, every Sunday, 11 A. M, to2 P. M. 

Wages, 1s 6d weekly. 

Breakfast, dinner and tea. One penny allowed 
for ares. 

Total time at work per week, 57% hours. 

Total time, at school per week, 274 hours. 

Grand total, 8544 hours. 

And in London there are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of boys who work just like little H. O. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Believers in the possibility of love at first sight 
may feel a sympathetic interest, and perhaps find 
a Darwinian argument, in a story of the first 
meeting of two apes in the London Zoo. We 
retell the tale from “Wild Animals in Captivity.” 


Sarah was seated alone in her cage, when a new 
ape made his appearance in front of the bars. 
Instantly both animals uttered short cries, and 
bending toward each other, protruded their thin 
lips until they met across the bars of the cage. 

en, as the Keeper threw open the cage door, the 
apes rushed into each other’s arms, and squatting 
on the floor, hugged each other with comic affec- 
tion. In a few seconds they rose, and standin 
erect, raised their arms above their heads, raspe 
each other’s front paws, and screamed and! 
in mutual appreciation. 

Let us hope that they lived happy ever after. 
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WILLING TO TELL. 


Sometimes it is a pleasure to answer questions, 
even if the questioner may put them in an unpleas- 
ant way: 


“What do you do for a living?” asked a lawyer, 
frowning horribly at a hatchet-faced young man 
who was undergoing cross-examination. 

“TI, sir,” answered the witness, hastily diving 
into his side pocket, “am the agent for Doctor 
Korker’s Celebrated Corn and Bunion Destroyer. 
Greatest remedy of the age; used by all the 





in the Western Hemisphere. Here, as well as at 
the great whaling-stations of Iceland and Norway, 
specially constructed steamers are employed, 
equipped with every appliance that skill can 
devise. 

A small harpoon is no longer hurled from the 
hand of some trained Eskimo, but an immense 
iron bar, more than six feet long, with great wings 
or flanges a few feet from one end,—like the bars 
of a cross except that they are folded back close 
to the main shaft,—is now fired from a cannon on 
the ship. There Is a large projectile at the end, 
filed sharp and potnted so as to penetrate the 
whale’s body. It is loaded with combustibles that 
generate volumes of gas. 

The New York Evening Post characterizes the 
work done. by the whaling-ship Cabot, at Snook’s 
Arm, as mathematically exact. The vessel steams 
within a hundred yards of the whale. 

A man with steady nerves and quick aim is at 
the cannon, and in an instant there is a flash, 
and the great harpoon is huried through the air. 
With unerring aim it plunges into the whaie’s 
side, the wings on the eross-bar suddenly flying 


crowned heads of Europe; never known to fail to 
|remove the most obstinate corn in less than 
| twenty-four hours or money cheerfully refund —” 
ao the court interfered. — Indianapolis 
| dournat, 


THE ELDER’S INSPIRATION. 


At the close of the forenoon session of a 
ministerial conference, in a ing the opening 
subject for the afternoon, the presiding officer 
said: 


“Elder H. will present a paper on ‘The Devil.’ ” 
Then he added earnestly, “Please be prompt in 
attendance, for Brother H. has a carefully pre- 
pared paper, and is full of his subject.” 

And the Homiletic Review says that it was 
some minutes before the presiding officer under- 
stood the laughter which followed his remark. 





“THEY say young Folley has been wandering 
in his mind lately,” said one man to another. 
“Well,” was the heartless reply, “from what 
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will not benefit. They banish pain wa _S HAVING 
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Note the word K-I-P-A-N-i 
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The Coiffure Pin 


keeps up the loose locks of hair. 


Every Lady Needs Them. 


















Made from Celluloid in Shell and Am- 

ber Colors, and are both ornamental and 

useful. If your dealer does not keep them 
enclose 25c. to the manufacturer and get 

setof three. WILLIAMS & WINN, 

Pat. granted June, 1899. Leominster, Mass. 
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Wituiams’ Soaps SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SENT 
BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY you. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, . . 25 cents. 


Genuine Yankee ving Soap, 10 cents. 


from_ Manila; 
PobssstONs.” the best collection of 160 hotographs Luxury Shaving Tablet,. . . 25 cents. 
oe raz iunanre Risse Cain Surtees | [| Witlame Shaving Soap (abn 

" ix Roun es,tlb., . » « »« 40 cents. 
or stamps; both Sitermns 20 cents. Order quick, avoiding Exquisite alsofortoilet. Trialcake for ac.stamp. 
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JAP RO 


A Transparent 
Glycerin Soap 


TheJ.B. WILLIAMSCO.,Glastonbury,Conn. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST, W.C. SYDNEY: 161 CLARENCE sr. 


























Matchless, 
Clear as Crystal. 


The perfection in the art 
of soap making obtained 
only by long research in the 
laboratory, designed espe- 
cially for toilet and bath. . 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, send 
ten cents to 


Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago. 
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BELL STARCH. 8 02. Package, 5 Cents. 


To prepare, mix in cold water, add a little boiling water, and it’s ready 
without ling or waiting. Bell Starch when made stays made for the little 
odd lots during the week. Works like a charm, does not stick to or discolor 
the clothes, and gives a smooth and firm gloss that is refinement itself. 

Send 2-cent stamp for our Premium Sheet showing pre- 
Pre miums F. R E EB. miums offered Free {2 exchange for Trade-Marks cut from 
packages of Bell Starch, Wyandotte Washing Soda and Wyandotte Baking Soda. 


Ask your grocer for these goods, and if he does not have them send his name and address 
and your own on a postal, and we will see that he supplies you. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Dept. H, Wyandotte, Mich. 





























I’ve seen and heard of him he’s safe enough; he 
| can’t wander very far.” 
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Cooking Without Utensils. 


The longer a man lives in the wilderness, the 
more he reduces his luggage, and the better he 
learns to do without things that in civilized life 
seem indispensable. A prospector takes no 
utensils with him for a long expedition but a 
frying-pan anda tin cup. The hunter or trapper 
out for a few days’ scout omits even the frying- 
pan. It is quite possible to make a comfortable 
trip with no cooking apparatus whatever. 

The processes of plain cooking consist of 
broiling, frying, baking, roasting, stewing, steam- 
ing and boiling, and each of these can be per- 
formed by a good woodsman with no utensils 
save those which the forest supplies. 

The simplest and quickest way to cook fish, 
flesh or fow] is to broil it on a forked stick. Let 
your fire burn down to coals. Cut a birch stick 
—if birch is to be had, but any kind of wood will 
do—branching like a two-tined fork, scrape the 
bark off the tines, sharpen them, impale the 
meat, and turn frequently before the fire. A 
slice of bacon, or anything similarly shaped, 
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A SPIRAL LOAF OF BREAD. 


should be impaled by running each fork twice 
through the width of the slice. 

Do not hold the meat over the coals, but in 
front of them, so smoke or flame will not touch 
it. The fire should be built high for this pur- 


pose, 

A fish should be impaled by running the tines 
through it close fo the backbone, and on opposite 
sides, or the meat will crumble when it begins to 
rs and your tender morsel may drop into the 


Large fish or game must, of course, be sliced 
up for broiling. A slice of pork or bacon, if you 
have it, should be inclosed in the fish or game, or 
skewered to it, as otherwise the meat will be dry. 

To broil several articles at once, place stones 
or a small log at the edge of the fire, lay the 
broiling-sticks across it so the meat will be eight 
or ten inches above the coals, and stick the other 
ends in the ground, or under stones or inverted 
crotches. 

If fresh coals are needed, do not put wood on 
your cooking fire, but build a separate fire on 
the lee side, and after it has burned down, rake 
the coals over where you need them. Squirrels, 
quail and grouse should be parboiled from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour before broiling, if prac- 
ticable. 

Such a process is simple enough, and anybody 
can do it satisfactorily after a few trials; but 
one soon tires of broiled meat three times a day, 
especially if there is only one kind. Now sup- 
pose you have killed a bird and wish to roast it, 
but have no oven, and cannot wait to build one 
~—what can you do? 

There are two ways, both of which require, to 
begin with, a good big bed of coals and hot ashes. 
Hard wood makes the best coals; dead wood, 
such as you find lying around on the ground, 
makes no coals at all. 

The first method of roasting is to pluck and 
draw the fowl, cut off head and feet, put a thin 
slice or two of pork inside the bird, season it, 
Wrap it carefully in three or four thicknesses of 
large green leaves or moistened dead leaves, and 
tie securely with string or shreds of bark. 

Then dig a hole in your bed of coals as deep 
as practicable, rake into it a layer of live coals, 
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cover slightly with hot ashes, lay your bird on 
this, cover it. with ashes, rake the rest of the 
coals on top,—there should be a layer six inches 
deep or more,—and put a few sticks on top to 
keep the coals alive. Your roast will be done in 
an hour, or perhaps less time, depending upon 
the size of the bird and the condition of the fire. 
Any kind of game or fish may be prepared in 
this manner. 

But there is a better way to roast, which is 
called “mudding-up.” The description of this 
process may not sound well, but I can assure 
you that fish, game or roasting ears prepared in 
this way are more savory than if cooked in the 
usual manner. This is how to do it: 

Get some moist clay, roll out a sheet of it an 
inch thick, and having drawn and beheaded the 
animal and cut off its feet, envelop it completely 
in the clay. If you are preparing a fish, do not 
seale it; if a mammal, do not skin it; if a fowl, 
remove the pinions and tail feathers, but do not 
pluck it further. If you cannot get clay, a thick 
plaster of sticky mud will answer. 

Imbed the animal, thus encased, in the coals ; 
build a fire on top, and let the roasting proceed 
for several hours, or overnight. Then remove 
the roast, break off the hard-baked shell of clay, 
and you will find that the skin will peel off with 
it, leaving the animal perfectly clean. By this 
method of roasting, the juices, which otherwise 
would evaporate, are steamed into the meat, 
giving it a flavor that no oven can impart. 

Potatoes, corn and other vegetables can easily 

be roasted in hot ashes. Indians had a way of 
steaming edible roots, and so forth, which I have 
never seen practised by whites. They would 
dig a hole in the ground, heat some stones red- 
hot and roll them into the hole, cover them with 
grass, lay the roots on this, cover with more 
grass, and finish with a layer of earth. A small 
hole was then bored down to the vegetables. Into 
this they poured some water, and immediately 
stopped up the hole, leaving the steam to do 
the cooking. 
Water may be boiled in a bark utensil by 
dropping very hot 
stones into it. Birch 
bark is best for the 
kettle, but even the 
thick bark of hard- 
wood trees may be 
fashioned into troughs 
that will answer the 
purpose. 

To make such a 
utensil, remove a good- 
sized sheet of bark 
from the tree, shave 
off the hard outer 
portion from each 


pliable inner ~- bark, 
and tie it. Bark 
may be stripped from 
almost any tree, even 
in midwinter, by 
working carefully on 
the sunny side of 
the tree with a club 
trimmed at one end 
to the shape of a 
wedge. Hot stones are very liable to crack when 
thrown into water, and sandstone should not be 
used for the purpose, as it generally shivers into 
grit. 

Bread is the most necessary article of diet, and 
at the same time the most difficult to make. 
Corn bread in the form of ash-cake may be baked 
simply in the hot ashes, and soda biscuit or hoe- 
cake may be made on hot stones or sheets of 
bark propped up before the fire at a suitable 
angle. 

When cooking on stones, it is not difficult to 
get an even top-and-bottom heat by taking two 
flat stones, instead of one, propping them apart 
with pebbles, heating them, dusting off, and then 
inserting the article to be baked or fried. Do 
not use limestone, for it will quite likely burst 
when heated. 

The simplest, quickest and best way to make 
bread in the woods is to bake it on a stick. The 
Southwestern method is as follows: 

Cut a green stick—sassafras, if you can get it; 
never hickory—about the size of a broomstick, 
remove the bark from one end for two or three 
feet, sharpen the other, and set the stick before 
the fire to heat. Then prepare the dough with 
baking-powder, salt and lard, as you would for 
biscuit; roll it to a thickness of a quarter of an 
inch,—a piece of peeled sapling for rolling-pin 
and a sheet of bark for molding-board,—cut the 
dough into strips, and wind them spirally around 
the stick like a ribbon. 

By turning this dough slowly over the fire, 
your bread will bake through and brown nicely 
within five minutes. On stripping it from the 
stick, you have a hollow roll, which may be 
filled with butter and jelly if you are provided 
with such luxuries. When the bread is left on 
its stick before the fire, it keeps hot a long time, 
and may be picked off as wanted. 

But bread made with baking-powder gets 
monotonous after a while, and unleavened bread 
is sometimes a weleome change. It is baked in 
the same way, but the strips of dough should be 
one-half an inch thick, and the stick should be 
set at an angle before the fire where the baking 
can proceed more slowly. The bread will be 


done in about half an hour. In my own camps 
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the leavened product was called “stick bread,” 
and the unleavened “club bread ;” but nobody 
ever bothered his head to discover why. 

Such are the shifts and expedients to which 
men are driven when cast away from civiliza- 
tion, but it should not be supposed that a meal 
cooked by these primitive methods need be less 
toothsome than one prepared in a city kitchen. 
The game is fresh, the appetite keen, the sur- 
roundings romantic, and who would mind a little 
wood ashes or smut of charcoal when the juicy 
meat is done to a turn? 

You make a plate out of fragrant bark, whittle 
out a spoon, or stick a mussel-shell into a split 
stick. Then, drawing your sheath-knife, you 
attack the meal with a relish such as you never 
had at home. 

Dinner over, the remnants are tossed to the 
dog; the broiling-sticks fly one way and the plate 
another; you drive your knife into the ground 
to cleanse it of grease, wipe it on a leaf, and— 
that is all. You can lie back at your ease and 
chuckle to yourself : 

“Thank goodness, there are no dishes to wash!”’ 

HorRACE KEPHART. 
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Mushrooms From Underground. 


Gardens beneath a great city, and these so 
extensive that they stretch for twenty miles, are 
something of a curiosity, a sight that few people 
ean witness. They stretch beneath the gay city 
of Paris, and he who would visit them must not 
be lacking in courage. A writer in the Strand 
Magazine tells of his experiences in these 
mushroom-gardens, and of the difficulty he had 
in obtaining permission to visit them. 

They are from twenty to one hundred and 
sixty feet below the surface, and the entrance is 
by a circular opening like the mouth of a well. 

rom this opening a long pole protrudes, fastened 
at the top, but otherwise left to hang loose, 
the base swinging like a pendulum. At | 
intervals sticks are thrust toon the pole, an 
these form a primitive ladder. Down this ladder 
everybody must go who would see the mushroom 
caves. ‘The owner of one of the cave-gardens 
encouraged the writer by telling him of a 
proprietor who pot lost in his own cave, and 
was not found for three days, although soldier 
volunteers were sent in search of him. 

The visitors descended, and found themselves 
ankle-deep in mud. “This is but the first 
platform,” said their guide. “You have to 
— two more yet if you wish to see the 
whole.”’ 

The writer, being determined to know all 
about the caves, soon found himself reclining on 
a mushroom-bed, in a place where he could not 
sit up, much less stand. Here he examined the 
beds and learned much about the cultivation of 
mushrooms. The perfect cleanliness was the 
most striking feature. The beds, which are 
twenty-two inches high and about the same in 
iameter, are covered over with silver sand and a 
whitish clay. 

Rats and parasites are the enemies of the 
mushroom-grower. As a remedy against rats, 
eats are kept in the caves, but sometimes they 
catch their prey and do not eat it, and the 
mushrooms suffer from the decay of organic 
matter. A parasite rejoicing in the name of 
Mycogone rosea, which penetrates into the 
pores of the fungi, causes a loss of two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum in the Parisian 


caves. 

The smallest particle of iron in the beds of 
manure is avoided by the spawn; coal has also 
the same effect, a large circle round the obnoxious 
substance remaining bare. A spiteful assistant, 
wishing to injure his master, need only stick a 
rusty nail here and there in the beds, and a very 
serious loss of crop will result. The culture of 
mushrooms is very expensive to the growers, 
although the beds remain in bearing from two to 
six months. 
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The History in His Face. 


Few persons realize how large a place in life a 
looking-glass has, or ever think how much the 
want of one might mean. We write our lives 
upon our faces, and if the manuscript is lost the 
difficulty of remembering what we have written 
is multiplied manifold. 

The astonishment and pain of a suddenly 
restored view of the record after a term of years 
will show something of what the more fortunate 
are spared by the daily use of their mirrors. 

At the time the lamented General Gordon was 
besieged in Khartum by the Mahdi, a young 
man named Cuzzi was captured by the wild 
Moslems of the desert, with his wife and child. 
His wife soon sank under the terrors of their 
evil fortune, and his child was carried away and 
left, uncared for, to die of starvation. He was 
kept in confinement until the recent conquest of 
the Sudan by the English. He had seen his 
young wife die, and knew the fate of his innocent 
child, but neither personal grief nor the horrors 
of his long captivity had made him weep. His 
sorrows had stunned him. His account in the 
Egyptian Courier of his introduction to him- 
self, after his release, is striking and pathetic: 

The next day I made my toilet in an officer’s 
tent, and held in my hand the first looking-glass 
I had seen for fifteen years. I looked curiously 
at my reflection in it and started back. I had 
gone out into the world young, active and strong, 
and the image which now stared at me was that 
of a sick, hollow-eyed, wrinkled, broken man. 
Never did all that I had suffered enter my mind 
with such strength as at this moment, and I 
a like a child, the first tears in fifteen years! 

ore this small looking-glass I was over- 
whelmed. The pain of all that I had lost 
seemed concentrated in the grief-stricken features 
reflected in the mirror. At one glance I saw the 
story of my sufferings. 
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Don’t Read This 
| 4A Rex Tie 
a me Retainer 
Collar Button Combined. 


Worn by Men and Women, front and back. 
(Post-paid) 15 cts. each, two for 26 cts. 


HUB COLLAR BUTTON COMPANY, 
26 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HOT WEATHER 
HEADACHES, 


also Travelers’ Headaches or 
Car Sickness, are quickly re- 
lieved by the action of the nerve 
and stomach tonics contained in 


Eames 
Celery - 
Crackers 


They cure headaches in the 
Right Way ; are made of nerve 
tonics, enclosed in a wafer of 
Rice Flour. Travelers find 
them convenient to carry and 
easy to take. Never harm the 
heart. No bad after effects. 


25c. at Druggists. 


CELERY CRACKER MED. CO., 
Mauchester, N. H. 


SAMPLE FREE wih. 


To Amateur 
Photographers. 


HE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhibition 

and Contest for pictures taken since Oct. 1, 

1898, will be conducted on the same liberal terms 
as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribution 
will be placed on exhibition, each bearing the 
name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from the 
standpoint of the artist and the photographer— 
the following awards will be made: 



























Men’s Class. 


FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 


Diploma. 
5 Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 


For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and » 

BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and 

SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 

GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
* of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 


Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898. 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best single 
set of photographs in the entire collection in addition 
to whatever prize such a set may have been awarded. 
That is—a cash prize will be awarded to the best work 
in each class; the cup will then be awarded to the 
best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design and 
nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. The name of 
the winner will be engraved upon it together with a 
suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE. 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 

Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1, 1898. 

Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
any size or shape. 

The class, and name and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the back of each photograph. 

Each picture must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be framed. 

No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of The Companion, to use as it may please. 

The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1899. 


Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Here’s the Heater 


That Makes Comfortable Homes. 


GLENWOOD iicater 


Heater. 


The entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely [EAgAINe 
no joints or water connections to leak or burn out. The Naa Sats. 
central water cone gives enormous direct heating surface. 
The vertical circulation and other important features 
will be gladly explained at the Glenwood dealer’s. 








































If in need of a heater write us, and in most cases we can ae 
have one of our heating engineers call to give suggestions, 7 
and talk the matter over understandingly with you. .. .. 


UPON APPLICATION. WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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“*A Medicine, with a Mission.” 
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NERVEASE 


8 th s most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price _ = 
An De commer coe by Mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Ma 
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[ Make Ink Pictures am 


THE Grand Prize Sil- Carter S Ink 


ver Vase offered for : 
Basi ost universally used in homes, schools 
the best ot the prize and offices. Sixteen kinds to choose from. 


winning pictures in The |/Only one quality of each kind—the best. 
Companion contest for Send stamp for booklet, “Ink Pictures and 
Amateur Photographers eee e teen 

in 1899 is now on view 
in the exhibition room at 
The Youths Companion 
| Building, 201 Columbus 
| Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The CARTER’S INK COMPANY, 


¥40 




















